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Chronicle 


Home News.—On Decoration Day, President Hoover 
made a speech at Valley Forge, in which he made a clearer 
reference to the depression than he had hitherto done. 
In this speech he repeated his theory of 
governmental aloofness and of private 
initiative and called on the American 
people to resist “the alluring substitute in the specious 
claim that everybody, collectively, owes each of us, in- 
dividually, a living, rather than an opportunity to earn a 
living.” He said that our experiment in securing to a 
people the maximum of individual freedom had had amaz- 
ing success. 

As a partial remedy for the Government deficit of 
more than $1,000,000,000, the Treasury offered a fifteen- 
to-eighteen-year bond issue of $800,000,000 at 3% per 
cent interest. This was the largest issue 
with the lowest interest since the War. 
The issue was immediately oversub- 
scribed seven and a half times, the amount offered total- 
ing more than $6,000,000,000, revealing a large reserve 
of idle cash. It will be used partly to take up short-term 
certificates and partly to meet Government expenditures. 

The annual conference of State Governors was held 
at French Lick, Ind., June 1 to 4. Many questions con- 
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cerning State problems were discussed, but the outstand- 
ing speech was that of Governor Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania. He offered figures to 
show that four groups control ninety- 
five per cent of the output of electric current and claimed 
that the tendency is clear to merge these four into one 
group under the control of the Morgan-Mellon financial 
interests. He claimed that through the “ write-up,” people 
of Pennsylvania pay interest on more than $100,000,000 
that was never put into the business and contribute $50,- 
000,000 through overcharges in rates; and that this over- 
charge in the United States approximates $500,000,000. 
This speech was a rallying cry of the Progressives. 

The so-called Minnesota “ press gag’ law was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court on June 1, by a 
5 to 4 decision handed down by Chief Justice Hughes, 
who claimed that the statute infringed 
the liberty of the press guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Justice 
Butler wrote the dissenting opinion and claimed that the 
construction of the word liberty is an unwarranted ex- 
tension of the Fourteenth Amendment. He denied that 
the statute operated as a previous restraint upon publica- 
tion within a proper meaning of that phrase. Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes admitted the evils that are connected with 
this liberty, but said that “ the theory of the constitutional 
guaranty is that an even more serious public evil would 
be caused by authority to prevent publication.” With this 
decision, the Supreme Court closed its season. It was 
widely remarked that the former “liberal” minority of 
Justices Brandeis, Holmes, and Stone had frequently been 
made a majority by the addition to it of Justices Hughes 
and Roberts, the newest appointees to the Court. 


Governors’ 
Meeting 
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Austria.—United States Minister Stockton exchanged 
ratifications of the American-Austrian commercial treaty 
with Foreign Minister Schober on May 27. The treaty 
was signed in June, 1929. But sub- 
sequently the United States made a 
reservation to bring the shipping clause 
in conformity with the American-German treaty. The 
treaty was originally intended to expire six years from 
the date of ratification, but Mr. Stockton negotiated an 
amendment clause fixing February 11, 1935, as the date 
of expiration. The treaty has no bearing on the Austro- 
German customs union plan, having been approved in 
its present form before the projected customs plan was 
discussed. The Credit Bank received further aid when 
the Finance Committee of Parliament passed a bill author- 
izing an Austrian Government issue to guarantee the lia- 
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bilities of the bank. With only eight votes of the Heim- 
wehr party against it, the bill was voted as a means of 
preventing the breakdown of Austrian industry and a 
consequent increase in unemployment. Observers stated 
that the measure marked the most critical period in 
Austria’s post-War history. Meanwhile a Cabinet crisis 
was avoided for the present, at least. Dr. Hans Schuerff, 
Minister of Commerce in Chancellor Otto Ender’s Cabi- 
net, resigned his portfolio because the Pan-Germans 
whom he represented opposed the five-per-cent cut in 
salaries of State employes. Vice-Chancellor Schober was 
dissuaded from resigning by the intervention of |’resident 
Miklas. 

Canada.—His [minence, RKaymond-Marie Cardinal 
Rouleau, O.P., died suddenly of angina pectoris on May 
31. Last autumn he was seriously injured in an automobile 
accident. Though he apparently recov- 
ered from the effects of this, he con- 
tinued unwell, from other causes, until 
the time of his death. Cardinal Rouleau was born at Isle 
Verte, Quebec, on April 6, 1866. He became a Dominican 
in 1886, and was ordained priest in 1892. After serving 
his Order in various capacities, he was made |’rovincial 
of the Canadian Province in 1919. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Valleyfield in 1923 and was elected Archbishop 
of Quebec in July, 1926. On December 19, 1927, he was 
created Cardinal. He was deeply and sincerely mourned 
by his own Archdiocese and by the Catholics of Canada. 
Federal and State officials tendered their sympathies and 
condolences. The funeral services, held on June 6, were 
attended by the Church and Government authorities. 

Premier R. B. Bennett, acting in the capacity of Min- 
ister of Finance, delivered his budget address on June 1. 
He reported that the total revenue for the past year was 
$356,213,000, a decrease of nearly 
$90,000,000. The ordinary expenditures 
were $394,000,000, an increase of about 
$36,000,000. In his computation of revenues and expen- 
ditures for the coming year, there was a deficit of $75.- 
244,973. The receipts were estimated at $356,215,000, 
and the expenditures at $440,060,057. Cutting off 3$8,- 
000,000 from the apparent deficit for soldier land-settle- 
ment loans brought the figures down to the deficit stated 
above. The deficit would be met by a special excise tax on 
imported goods, increase of the income tax from eight 
to ten per cent, of sales tax, and of postage rates. The 
budget statement provided for farm aid and_ subsidies 
for the coal industry. 

Most notable were the tariff changes. These involved 
three schedules: British preference ; intermediate, which 
affects nations having trade agreements; and general, 
which applies to the United States. The 
increased rates in tariff covered most of 
the imports from the United States, and 
since this country is on the general schedule, these im- 
ports will be most heavily taxed. Increases were made 
on automobiles valued over $1,200, on anthracite and 
bituminous coal, on iron, steel, manufactured articles and 
machinery, leather goods, building materials, agriculture 
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and food products, etc. Textile goods were not seriously 
affected in the revision. An added tax was put on im- 
ported magazines and periodicals, except those of an 
educational, scientific or religious character. The postal 
rates will be three cents instead of two, in order to cover 
specifically the large postal deficit. The tariff revisions 
were applicable immediately upon their announcement by 
Premier Bennett in the House of Commons. 


China.—On May 25 the Rt. Rey. l’rosper Paris, 5.J., 
Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, died at the age of eighty- 
five, having spent sixty-five years as a Religious, forty- 
eight of them in the mission field and 
thirty as a bishop. The aged prelate was 
noted for his keen intellectual powers, 
as well as his physical vitality. In his mission life he 
founded a grand and petit seminary, four new vicariates, 
numerous churches, two hospitals, six colleges and high 
schools, and many other educational institutions. He or- 
dained 151 priests, of whom 103 were natives, and con- 
firmed with his own hand more than 135,000 Christians. 
—— Associated Press dispatches on June 3 stated that 
in order to escape the Red armies in the lower Kiangsi 
province about 50,000 peasants were fleeing their homes, 
leaving in the roadway the bodies of hundreds of children 
who perished from hardships. Their exodus was precipi- 
tated by the withdrawal of the local Nationalist troops, 
who were transferred to the Kwangtung province to off- 
set the Canton revolution. Formal recognition of Sun 
Fo’s defection to the Canton rebels was made by the 
Nanking State Council on May 30 when Lien Shen-hai 
replaced him as Railway Minister. An unconfirmed re- 
port announced the formation at Canton of a revolution- 
ary national government with Eugene Chen as head of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 


Church 


and State 


France.—After a series of celebrations lasting over the 
greater part of two years, marking the chief events in 
the public career of the Maid of France, Rouen, on May 
30 and 31, witnessed the culmination in 
two days of religious and_ historical 
pageantry to commemorate the fifth cen- 
tenary of St. Joan of Arc. The chief feature of the 
religious celebration was a Solemn Pontifical Mass in the 
presence of six Cardinals and more than half the Hier- 
archy of France. Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of West- 
minster, was present as special Papal Legate. More than 
1,000 persons participated in the dramatization of the 
entry of Charles VII into Rouen. Representatives of the 
civil authority and the army and navy were present for 
the occasion, which drew throngs of visitors from all 
parts of France and from abroad. 

The Chamber of Deputies voted approval of M. Briand 
and support of the Laval Government on May 28, in a 
heated session devoted to the criticism and defense of the 
Foreign Minister’s policies. M. Briand 


Rouen Marks 
St. Joan’s Fifth 
Centenary 


Briand . ote 
Policies met his critics in the best of humor, and 
Supported emerged with three votes of support, 


the Government securing successive majorities of thirty- 
three, sixty-six, and seventy-six votes. 
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Germany.—The Social Democratic party at the annual 
convention in Leipzig was faced with far-reaching 
political problems. Two of the leaders of the party in 
their program speeches favored aban- 
doning the support of the Bruening 
Government but disapproved of a re- 
turn to Left-wing agitation against capitalism. The ques- 
tion of whether the Socialists would support Dr. Bruen- 
ing’s emergency decree to meet the budget deficit re- 
mained open. The great danger facing the nation was 
given as a reason for tolerance of the Bruening (sovern- 
ment until relief from the depression was at hand and 
the problems of Germany's foreign policy were settled, 
Herr Sollmann advocated revision of the Young plan, 
stating that the German Labor party would always ask 
for a solution of the reparations question which would 
develop international trade instead of destroying it.— 
The Stahlhelm, the German nationalistic war veterans’ 
league, held its twelfth convention in Breslau with 150,- 
000 Steel Helmets present. It was with the avowed pur- 
pose of mustering their forces that the leaders of the 
Stalhelm convened. The economic depression, the im- 
pending emergency decrees by Chancellor Bruening, 
Germany's diplomatic defeat at Geneva, and the Socialist 
threat to abandon Dr. Bruening, were pointed out as a 
background for discussions and future plans of action. 


Socialist 
Convention 


Italy.—Disorders in the capital, following Fascist at- 
tacks on Catholic Action, were checked in the latter days 
of May, when the Government interposed. The attack on 

Catholic Action was, however, continued 
Violence in the Lavoro Fascista and other dailies, 
Checked despite the repeated denial of the charges 
in the Osservatore Romano, which printed a statement by 


Mob 


_ Msgr. Pizzardo, confirmed by the Bishop of Andria, giv- 


ing a true version of the meeting of the Azione Cattolica 
which had been reported as an anti-Fascist secret meeting. 
For several days the dispute in the press continued, but 
it was later suppressed by simultaneous action of the 
Italian Government and the Vatican, as a step towards 
possible future diplomatic discussion. 

On May 31, however, the affair entered on a new phase, 
with the closing, followed by an announcement of sup- 
pression, of all the Catholic Youth and Catholic Students’ 
clubs throughout Italy. In many places 


Catholic x 7 , 
Youth Group the police seized records, membership 
Suppressed rolls, etc., and arrested a number of 


officers of the organizations, some of whom were later 
released. It was reported that two formal protests had 
been lodged with the Government by the Holy Father, 
one concerning the attacks on Catholic Action, the other 
the insults and violence to which persons and institutions 
had been subjected. Twice in public audiences early in 
June the Pontiff commented on the situation, defending 
Catholic Action, and protesting the violation of the natu- 
ral right of free association when a Fascist communiqué 
referred to the “order of immediate dissolution of all 
youth societies not directly managed by the Fascist party.” 
He took particular exception to the monopoly thus as- 
serted by a party, “as if any party could give what no 
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human regime, no Government, no State can give.” 
The directorate of the Fascist party, meeting on June 3, 
listened to a statement of the situation presented by 
Premier Mussolini, and voted two resolutions, one author- 
izing the Premier to take any diplomatic 


Fascist . , , : 
Directorate action at his discretion, the other, pref- 
—— aced with professions of respect for the 


Church, urging local Fascist groups throughout Italy to 
be steadfast against anyone opposing the regime. The 
implication of the latter was that anti-Fascists had in- 
sinuated themselves into the Asione Cattolica, and were 
using it for their own purposes. Observers found a pos- 
sible explanation of the Fascist opposition to Asione Cat- 
tolica in the Holy Father's recent Encylical, wherein, dis- 
cussing the corporative State, after pointing out its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, he added: 

We believe that to attain this last-named lofty purpose [a better 
social order] for the true and permanent advantage of the com- 
monwealth, there is need above all of the blessing of God, and, 
in the second place, of the cooperation of all men of good will 
. moreover, that the end intended will be more certainly 
attained . . . by Catholic principles and their application. We 
look for this contribution, not to Catholic Action, which has no 
intention of displaying any strictly syndical or political activities, 
but to Our sons, whom Catholic Action imbues with these prin- 
ciples and trains for the apostolate under the guidance and direction 
of the Church, of the Church, We say, which in the above-men- 
tioned sphere, as in all others where moral questions are discussed 
and regulated, cannot forget or neglect its God-given mandate as 
custodian and teacher. 

Whatever part this statement had in the genesis of the 
dispute, it seemed sure to have a prominent part in any 
discussions leading to a settlement. 


Poland.—Colonel Walery Slawek was replaced as Pre- 
mier by Colonel Alexander Prystor. This change left 
Marshal Pilsudski as virtual head of the Government. 

Premier Prystor has been Minister in 
= two departments and is said to be the 

Marshal's most intimate friend. All the 
Ministers but two remained in office. The new Commerce 
Minister, General Zarzycki, the successor of I’remier 
Prystor, was expected to follow his predecessor's policy. 
Judge Jan Pilsudski was named Finance Minister. This 
appointment caused great surprise, but the Marshal ex- 
plained that he wanted a man in the Finance Ministry 
who enjoyed his fullest confidence. This statement was 
taken as a confirmation of the reports of the Marshal's 
conflict with Colonel Matuszewski, former Minister, over 
the fifteen-per-cent bonus for the army. 


Rumania.—General elections took place on June 1. In- 
complete returns indicated, as was anticipated, a victory 
for the Government, which obtained about fifty-five per 

cent of the votes. The new Parliament 
—— seemed likely to be constituted as fol- 

ections " , 

lows: Government parties, 299 man- 
dates; National Peasant party, 27; Opposition Liberals 
under George Bratianu, 11; Hungarians, 9; Averescu 
party, 10; Cuza anti-Semitic party, 7; others 21. The 
Socialists received 6 and the Communists 4. Following 
the elections Dr. Julius Maniu, former Premier and 
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leader of the National Peasant party, protested the meth- 
od in which the elections were conducted. He stated: 

Premier Jorga and two Ministers, M. Mianoilescu and M. Arge- 
toianu—this triumvirate dictatorship—introduced a system of 
terrorism among the electors to an extent hitherto unknown in 
Rumania. Premier Jorga began by suspending municipal councils 
and prefects from office in order to conduct the elections on their 
own lines. They substituted corruptionist nominees for prefects 
and prevented the Opposition from pursuing its electoral cam- 
paign. M. Jorga’s majority, however, despite all these outrageous 
measures, is the smallest ever obtained by any Rumanian Govern- 
ment. We of the Peasant party will continue undaunted our 
struggle for democracy against undisguised corruption. 

In was universally admitted that the number of votes 
cast in proportion to possible voters was exceptionally 
low. The average seemed to be about fifty per cent, 


though in the Bucharest area it was only twenty-eight. 


Russia.—Praise was given by Joseph Stalin, the Soviet 
dictator, to the machine and tractor stations for accom- 
plishing ahead of time their sowing program on 45,000,- 
000 acres. The tractor stations were 
called upon to handle an extra 5,000,000 
acres. Last year 5,000,000 acres were 
sowed, serving 2,347 collective farms; while this year 
already 45,000,000 acres, serving 46,514 collectives were 
sown. The planned schedule of 250,000,000 acres for 
all cultures looked realizable. A vast electrical power 
scheme and exports of food were outlined by the agron- 
omist M. Wolf in Leningrad on May 27 as part of the 
“new Five Year plan.” 


Sowing 
Program 


Spain.—The Government’s chief anxiety in the early 
days of June was with the peseta, which fell to a new low 
of twelve to the dollar, and then rallied somewhat under 

a series of statements and acts by the 


Fall of = ie 3 
Peseta Finance Ministry. An order was issued 
Checked obliging exporters to convert their for- 


eign-currency receipts into pesetas promptly ; new restric- 
tions were placed on sending money abroad; the project 
of a new issue of paper currency was conditionally post- 
poned; and a careful statement denied that the recent 
Soviet oil contract excluded other foreign oil interests 
from the Spanish market. Reports of the Finance Minis- 
ter’s intention of resigning under criticism were denied, 
as were rumors that President Alcala Zamora and Min- 
ister of the Interior Maura had broken with their col- 
leagues in the Provisional Government. Elections were 
held on June 1, in municipalities which failed to return 
a decisive vote in the April balloting. Of some 4,800 
municipal-council members elected, the Republican-Social- 
ist coalition won more than 1,600, and most of the other 
seats went to smaller groups who support the Republic 
but are divided on other issues. The opening of the 
Cortes was set for July 14. The movement for local 
autonomy in a federal republic, inaugurated at Barcelona, 
was reported spreading from Catalonia into Valencia, 
Aragon, Navarre, and the Basque Provinces. 


League of Nations.—The League’s Conference for the 
Limitation of the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs opened 
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on May 27, with Senator Louis de Brouckere, of Bel- 
gium, as Chairman. Seven non-League 
members besides the United States were 
represented. The American chief dele- 
gate, John Caldwell, advocated extending limitation and 
control to raw materials and to all derivatives, which is 
the system of 1925 now applied in the United States. 
The Canadian delegate, Colonel Sharman, praised this 
system as a model. Senator Cavazzoni, of Italy, affirmed 
Italy’s “vigilant and passionate interest” in real limita- 
tion, and support of the American program. Dr. Schultz, 
of Austria, urged that the American precedent be fol- 
lowed in the total prohibition of heroin. This was seconded 
by John Caldwell but objected to by the British. The 
Turkish delegate proposed that the League itself monopo- 
lize the manufacture of narcotics. The Soviet proposal 
for limiting all production of raw materials, jn accord- 
ance with the American system adopted in 1925, was re- 
jected on June 3 by a vote of 43 to 2. 

The International Labor Conference opened its ses- 
sions on May 28. The British trade-union leader, Ed- 
ward Poulton, declared that the present crisis caused a 
favorable attitude towards social prog- 
ress by means of labor legislation. The 
Polish representative, M. Sokal, quoted 
the words of Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical as indicating the 
approach of a new economic order. The British unem- 
ployment policy was defended by John Lawson, chief 
British delegate. 


Narcotic 
Conference 


Labor 
Conference 


Reparations Question.—Prophecies were current in 
European banking circles that Germany, through the 
agency of the International Bank at Basel, would seek 
to reopen the whole question of repara- 
tions; also that, as a consequence of . 
Chancellor Bruening’s recent measures, 
she would demand at any rate a temporary suspension of 
her debt payments. These were followed by the declara- 
tion on June 3 of Dr. Schacht, chief German negotiator 
of the present agreement, that Germany would have to 
postpone till later the fulfilment of her obligations. 


Revision 
Reports 





The recent call for Clancy from James William 
Fitz Patrick has resulted, not in Clancy as yet, 
but in something almost as good, the Man on the 
Place Adjoining. The piece is called “ Bitten by 
an Automobile.” 

The Juvenile Court has been a place for ex- 
periment for thirty years. Marguerite Wind- 
hauser will recount its triumphs and _ failures. 

It is little known how many of the great Sioux 
tribe are Catholics. In “ Catholic Sioux Indians 
in Council” Joseph Gschwend will tell the mov- 
ing story of their recent meeting in South Dakota. 

The Catholic librarian up to recently was 
thought a luxury in many Catholic colleges. Next 
week, in “ The Apostolate of the Catholic Librari- 
an,’ Sister M. Agatha will show how necessary 
he, or she, really is. 
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Catholic Action in Italy 


HEN the Italian Government signed three treaties 

two years ago with the Vatican, one of the points 
it agreed to was to’ recognize the “organizations de- 
pendent on Italian Catholic Action, inasmuch as they, 
as the Holy See has declared, exercise activity outside 
all political parties and are under the immediate direction 
of the Hierarchy of the Church for the diffusion and 
realization of Catholic principles.”” What Catholic Action 


‘was, what it proposed to do, how it proposed to do it, 


was perfectly well known to both the signers of this 
treaty. This article of the Concordat was an implicit 
recognition of the right of the Church to diffuse and 
bring into practice the Catholic principles which must 
ever be active for the regeneration of society. 

Recently a violent dispute has arisen concerning the 
application of this article of the Concordat. It cannot, 
however be too clearly borne in mind that there are in- 
volved in this dispute two separate questions. One is 
the question of right, namely, the right of the Church 
through lay activity to influence the current of economic 
and social thought and thus, indirectly, through its action 
on the consciences of the citizens, to influence the policy 
and destiny of the Italian people. The other is the ques- 
tion of fact, namely, whether in the concrete organization 
known as Catholic Action men who are hostile to the 
national regime have taken refuge and have, unknown 
to the Pope, as is alleged, used Catholic Action as a 
barricade from which to snipe at the regime. 

If the second question were the only one involved, there 
would be little trouble, and what little there was would 
be quickly dissipated by investigation, judgment, and 
punishment. With that question of fact, this Review has 
nothing to do, except to say that along with both Pope 
and Government it reprobates the use of Catholic Action 
for political purposes. Whether it has been so used, is 
a matter of finding the evidence, and that is a domestic 
concern for the Italian people. 

The question of right, however, is a matter of grave 
concern for Catholic people everywhere. As the editor 
of the Commonweal has said, the great problem at stake 
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is that of the absolute State. This problem is whether 
it pertains to the rightful sphere of the State to enter the 
realm of the spiritual and to dictate to the citizen what 
shall be the principles of his action, how his character 
shall be formed, and what shall be the guiding ideas of 
his moral behavior. In this struggle, it is not primarily 
the Church which is at grips with the State, but the indi- 
vidual citizen himself. It has been stated, but it is not 
altogether clear, that this invasion of private rights is 
precisely what the Italian State proposes to do. If this 
is true, the world will be assured that the Pope will be 
on the side of the citizen against the pretensions of the 
State, whether it be in Italy or in any other quarter of 
the globe. 


The Encyclical and the Press 


IKE every important document that comes from 

the Holy See, the labor Encyclical affords Cath- 
olic moulders of public opinion endless opportunities for 
comment. It is not often, however, that the secular press 
finds equally fruitful matter for discussion. In a field 
like economics, which has supplied daily mental food by 
reason of lack of food in other directions, it is not sur- 
prising that the press should be deeply impressed by the 
words of Pope Pius on the reconstruction of the social 
order. 

The greater part of the “capitalistic” press emitted 
cautious and on the whole admiring remarks. It was, 
perhaps, a relief, so great has grown the humility of 
money, to find that the system itself was not condemned 
root and branch. The strictures made were not hard to 
bear in the present season of penitence. Two wholly 
opposed comments, however, stand out because they are 
so wholly opposed. The Nation is worried over the state- 
ment that Socialism conflicts with the Christian Faith, 
and in a puzzled way proposes two or three cases of 
conscience for Catholics which it does not attempt to 
solve: Could “President” Alfred E. Smith have ap- 
pointed a Socialist to a Government commission? May 
Catholics continue to vote for Norman Thomas or even 
Heywood Broun? How can you reconcile the opposi- 
tion to Communism with the communistic practice of the 
early Christians? If the Nation were not so deadly 
serious, the last query would be comic, so essentially dif- 
ferent is the communism of the early Christians from 
Communism in the sense the Pope condemns it. As for 
Norman Thomas, what was predicted by the Pope will 
probably come true in his case: “It may well come about 
that the tenets of mitigated Socialism will no longer be 
different from the program of those who seek to reform 
human society according to Christian principles.” We 
must get away from the tyranny of words in these vital 
matters; the Pope has not condemned Socialism just 
because it bears the name. So it is probable that the 
Socialist whom Smith would appoint would be an ad- 
herent of the principles of this Encyclical. 

More ill tempered, and vastly more illogical, was the 
comment of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, which is 
an exponent of a certain frame of mind on La Salle 
Street. This paper is caught by a perfectly opposite 
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reaction from that of the Nation. To it, no matter what 
the Pope may say, he has given aid and comfort to the 
enemy, which means the Socialist party, the Y. M. C. A. 
college committee, the dole, government ownership, wage 
fixing (sic) and other horrendous phenomena of this 
tottering and puzzling age. So it permits itself to wonder 
whether after all “a church is within its proper sphere 
when it attempts to prescribe economic regulations,” and 
it concludes: “It is not the business of any church to go 
so deeply into the practical application of the rules of 
justice.” One may be permitted to wonder in turn what 
the Journal would have said if the Pope’s message had 
been merely a standpatting, Pollyanna, all’s-well-with- 
the-world sort of milk-and-water patting on the back of 
the industrial giants who have made a mess of things up 
to the present. It surely never expected that stand from 
one whose principal function it is to propound the Gospel 
precepts and to apply them to this world, not to the 
stars. If it did, it is strangely ignorant of both the history 
and the nature of the Papacy. Does it not give pause 
to the editors of the Journal of Commerce and those 
whom they represent to reflect that the Pope in his com- 
manding position surrounded by penetrating and able men 
of the world has surveyed our present social-economic 
structure and found it gravely wanting? 


As Welcome as June 


N June, the gardener opens up the ground about the 
young stalks that have developed from the seeds he 
had planted so carefully. The gardener rejoices when 
his little plants first show out of the bed of the earth. 
Growth comes with the summer and in the autumn is 
the harvest. 

In June, the college opens its doors for the release of 
the young men and women whom it is graduating. For 
four years, the college has been planting seeds in the 
minds and the souls of these young people. And now, 
with the early spring of life over, they enter upon their 
summer. The doors of the college close, and they step 
forth, fully responsible men and women. 

We of an older world welcome them, we who are 
advancing to the harvest. We treasure them, these young 
men and women who are leaving their Catholic colleges 
to return no more as students. We offer them the con- 
quests that we have made in our time for God and coun- 
try, and the conquests that those who have gone before 
us have entrusted to us. We make one plea, that they 
carry on the tradition that is ours and theirs. 

Catholic parents have helped these new graduates as 
best they could by committing them to Catholic colleges. 
And the Catholic colleges, in turn, have labored to form 
these new graduates in that ideal which the parents de- 
sired. The process of preparation is completed. 

In June, when one looks at the new graduates in their 
commencement robes, one visions the future of these 
individual souls and the future of the Catholic heritage 
that is so much in their keeping. These are the men and 
women of later years who will form the leadership of 
Catholicism in the United States. These will be the 
Catholic fathers and mothers endowed with culture, with 
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education, with wealth, with influence, with those quali- 
ties that put them in a higher class of society. From 
among these, because of their superior advantages in 
early life, will arise the moulders of opinion and the 
executives of action. These are to be our champions in 
the battles that are to be, these are our hope in the new 
world that is forming almost beyond our control. 

We look to these new graduates to be the intellectual 
apostles of Christ and His Church when this present age 
has completed the term of chaos in which it is and when 
the next age, which is proximate, is in the forming. We 
have no fears about the army of the Church; that will 
go marching on as solidly as ever. We are concerned 
about the commanders of that army, about those who 
carry the insignia of special responsibility, about those 
who are now graduating. 

Let them turn their minds to God, these young gradu- 
ates of this month of June. Let them continue in the 
summer and the autumn of their lives what they have 
learned in the spring. Let them keep themselves Cath- 
olic in their beliefs, in their morals, in their ambitions. 
Let them be wholly Catholic in themselves. Let them 
advance the Catholic cause, by individual action and by 
united effort. Let them be that for which they have been 
prepared: Catholic leaders. 


The Problem of a Career 


C' IMMENCEMENT season is suggestive of another 
thought, for as one speculates about the future 
Catholicism and leadership of the young men and women 
who go forth from our educational institutions, the matter 
of their careers looms large. 

We may be sure that when they query themselves as 
to how they are efficiently going to fit into the world 
scheme, business, industry and the professions will all be 
accorded due consideration. Less likely of attention, how- 
ever, will probably be careers bound up with the service 
of God. Yet the door of opportunity for ambitious youth 
is open wide in a life of consecration in our Sisterhoods, 
Brotherhoods and the ranks of the clergy. 

It is strange but true that whereas Catholic people have 
a high conception of the dignity and worthwhileness of 
the priesthood and Religious life, too many of them for- 
get that it is from their ranks that nuns and Brothers and 
seminarians must come if Christ's redemptive work is 
to be carried on properly. It mostly belongs to Christian 
parents to plant in the hearts of their little ones the seed 
of this form of life, and to youth to nourish and foster 
that seed and bring it to maturity. 

Time was when every Catholic family longed and 
prayed and toiled to dedicate at least one child to God's 
service. Today the irreligious atmosphere in which we 
live seems to be obscuring the supernatural vision of the 
rank and file of our people. One wonders whether the 
spirit of faith and the love of God and appreciation of 
the higher things of life are dying among us. Worldly 
advantages, greed for wealth, lust for ease and pleasure,— 
these seem too often the only ideals to which many par- 
ents today rear their children and self-interest is hamper- 
ing God’s glory and the spread of His kingdom. 
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Each year countless splendid young men and women 
leave school and begin life, and one is hard put to it to 
explain why it is that though commerce and the trades 
and the professions all receive due prominence in decid- 
ing a career, the business of Our Heavenly Father is 
generally not given so much as a passing thought. Surely 
it cannot be that our young people lack the courage or 
generosity to consecrate themselves to a life of service. 

Many misunderstand the nature of a vocation to the 
priesthood or the cloister, though any priest would ex- 
plain that it does not differ much from any other calling. 
Presupposing the obvious physical, intellectual and moral 
qualifications just as when there is question of choosing 
any other career, the rest is a matter of good will and 
proper ecclesiastical approval. The words of Our Lord 
still have value, “If thou wilt be perfect . . . come and 
follow me,” and “ The harvest indeed is great but the 
laborers are few.” To speak only of the priesthood, in 
this country there is but a single priest to every thousand 
Catholic souls. With more what wonders might not be 
accomplished. 

Here is a Commencement thought for Catholic parents, 
and for Catholic young people. It is a message also for 
those who have been blessed with material means to foster 
and develop priestly and Religious vocations, for often 
the only thing that stands between a boy and the altar is 
the wherewithal to educate himself. No one who feels 
God's call to His service in the Sanctuary or the cloister 
should hesitate about consulting his pastor or confessor. 


Where Good Will Steps In 


ISTURBING and varied as have been the succeeding 
events of the last few weeks, they have thrown great 

light on the essential elements in the Church’s position 
towards the State. Pope Pius XI, in his recent Encyclical, 
makes plain that the Church is not concerned with purely 
political matters, nor is it her office to enter into merely 
technical affairs. Catholic Action, he observes, “ has not 
the intention of displaying any strictly political or syndical 
activities.” She is however concerned with the moral 
principles of men in active life. She is concerned with 
the moral integrity of the polis, the organized common- 
wealth. In all spheres, he insists, where moral questions 
are discussed or regulated, the Church “cannot forget 
her mandate as custodian and teacher given her by God.” 
What, however, is to be done in that twilight zone 
where the two spheres come into such close contact that 
no matter how carefully the general principles are laid 
down, their application is apt to bring misunderstanding ? 
This problem presents itself in the industrial world, once 
the employer and workingman undertake to reach an 
agreement on such a “crucial” matter as to whether 
the continuance of a certain business is morally justified 
in view of the provision that must be made for the work- 
ers. It presents itself in the relationship, for instance, 
between the Church’s care for the moral training of the 
young and the State’s projects for social welfare. Dis- 
cussion, conference, argument, will prepare the way for 
understanding. Issues will be clarified: the point brought 
to a finer head. But there remains an intangible factor. 
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\Vhat that factor is may be learned from the Holy 
Father’s own words, in his letter to Cardinal Schuster, 
Archbishop of Milan, on April 26 of this year. Discussing 
instances where State activities and Catholic Action can- 
not avoid encountering one another, “in view of the 
identity of the human subject, whether man be considered 
individually or collectively,” he points out precisely the 
element that must be supplied if conflict is to be avoided 
and understanding is to reign. “If on both sides sincere 
good will is present and a sincere desire of doing good, 
the contact of the two spheres of activity cannot take 
place without effecting the peculiarly fortunate result of 
a coordination towards the greater good, indeed towards 
the most complete good possible for individuals, for class- 
es, and for human society.” 

It is this confidence in the ultimate good will of the 
other party—a confidence which both presumes and 
breeds confidence in return—which has made it possible 
for the Holy See to establish friendly relations even 
with Governments that in no wise recognize Catholicism. 
It is this confidence in others’ good will that makes all 
human relations practically possible. In its turn, it is 
the fruit of charity; and thereby is an added illustration 
of the basic fact that practical justice cannot exist in this 
world without charity to give it effect. 


Seton Hall’s Diamond Jubilee 


Hi seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 

Seton Hall College, in South Orange, N. J., occurs 
at a time of special interest for those who look to the 
historical connections of things. There is no other Cath- 
olic institution of higher learning in the world, we may 
guess, which was founded by a converted Protestant 
minister, himself a Bishop, whose aunt is on the fair 
road to being canonized as a Saint. Seton Hall, in its 
origin, combines the two great streams of American 
national history and American spiritual life. The Right 
Rev. James Roosevelt Bayley, first Bishop of Newark, 
who established and named Seton Hall, then at Madison, 
N. J., after his famous aunt, Mother Elizabeth Seton 
(born Elizabeth Bayley), combined in his own person 
both strains. Like many other of the landmarks of the 
early Church in this country( the budding Seton Hall was 
financed, in no small measure by the generosity of French 
and Austrian Catholics. 

With the establishment of the seminary department of 
Seton Hall at Darlington, under its present Rector, the 
Right Rev. Thomas McLaughlin, S.T.D., Seton Hall en- 
tered upon a new phase as a college wholeheartedly com- 
mitted to the education of the Catholic layman, as was 
especially emphasized by Bishop Walsh in his jubilee 
address. The shadow of the black robe, however, far 
irom repelling young men who had worldly careers in 
view, appears to have attracted them, and the present 
generation of Setonians, as was pointed by Dr. Francis 
A. Brick, the speaker of the occasion, appreciate that the 
very keenness of the present struggle against the prevail- 
ing rule of mis-thought gives them a weapon which will 
stand them, as representative Catholic laymen, in good 
stead throughout life. 
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Trained Workers for Catholic Clubs 


Epwarp F. Garescue, S.J. 


of the movement for Catholic centers in the 

United States can fail to notice how many of 
these enterprises are meeting with difficulties. From year 
to year comes the unwelcome news that one after an- 
other has had to put its affairs in the hands of a receiver, 
or has had to make strenuous appeals for aid to meet its 
obligations. On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the need for such centers of sociability, recreation, and 
culture is as great as it ever was.. Increasing numbers of 
Catholic young people are seeking recreation and friend- 
ly contacts through the commercialized agencies of amuse- 
ment. Some of the Catholic centers are beautiful and 
commodious; and it would seem that they ought to at- 
tract our youth to patronize them liberally, Why is it 
that in what is apparently so favorable a situation, with 
so many available patrons, these Catholic centers so often 
fail? 

The present writer has studied this problem from many 
aspects and in many places. For the past decade, and 
longer, he has frequently been called upon to lecture on 
this topic, often to groups of Catholics who were plan- 
ning a Catholic center. On every occasion, while approv- 
ing the idea, he has pointed out three necessary steps in 
the work which are so essential to success that without 
them it courts disaster. 

The first of these is, that a careful survey be made, to 
show accurately what type of building is needed in that 
particular locality; what sources of revenue may be relied 
upon; what character of building will best meet the local 
needs. The second is, that the whole enterprise be put 
upon a sound business basis, just as though it were not a 
Catholic organization but merely a commercial enterprise. 
And the third is, that skilled and trained workers be em- 
ployed who will give surely the sort of service that the 
youth of that locality need and wish, and at the price 
that they can afford to pay. 

It would not be rash to say that whenever a building of 
this sort has failed, it has been through the lack of one 
or several of these requirements. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all of these essentials is the last. I have often 
remarked that if given the choice between a large, ex- 
pensive, finely equipped building with poor management 
and unskilled workers on the one hand, and a mere barn 
of a building with workers that are skilled and of fine 
and attractive personality, I would unhesitatingly prefer 
the latter combination. The lack of sufficient working 
force can nullify all the attractiveness of a fine building; 
whereas competent workers can make any locality at- 
tractive, and can even succeed without any building at 
all, by utilizing neighborhood halls and even vacant lots 
as a place to gather and keep the young people. This 
has been proven time and time again. 

One of the favorite methods of the non-Catholic or- 
ganization is to assign a skilled and trained worker to a 
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district where there are a number of gangs of boys. He 
secures, or is given, a budget to pay his personal expenses 
and salary over a period of a few years. He goes to the 
neighborhood and asks the use of halls, vacant lots, and 
other places where recreational programs are possible. 
Then he organizes the gangs into Boy Scout troops or 
forms clubs for the older youths. Sometimes, in the course 
of a few years, a successful worker, without any more 
equipment than what he can secure in this way, transforms 
a neighborhood. 

On the other hand we have received lamentable reports 
of the fate of fine and well-equipped buildings when not 
put in competent hands. People come at first, attracted 
by the fine facilities ; but when they find that the surround- 
ings are unclean, and the service fitful, the companionship 
uncongenial, and the management poor, they stop coming. 
Or if, as a forlorn hope, they still continue to visit the 
building, they are not able to keep up its activities in a 
creditable way. 

It is very strange that those who are enthusisatic enough 
and energetic enough to promote the erection of a large 
and finely equipped building, do not see the need of spend- 
ing a proportionate amount of money and effort in secur- 
ing the right sort of management. At a meeting of the 
managers of Catholic centers which was held in New 
York about a year ago, under the auspices of the 
A. Y. M. A., one of those present described in detail 
the strange history of the building of which he is now 
manager. It is a fine building, well equipped, and of 
course, quite expensive. At the end of a long effort to 
raise the money and erect the building, the man who had 
promoted the work was weary. To those who urged him 
to make special efforts to secure a competent manager, 
he answered that enough money had been spent on the 
building, and they must now economize on salaries, so he 
secured a young man, just out of college and practically 
without experience, and made him manager. The inevit- 
able happened. The management of the building was so 
wretched that people were disgusted, often at the first 
visit. Finally, matters got so bad that the disease brought 
about its own remedy. Those in charge found it was 
necessary to get a more competent manager, and he suc- 
ceeded in making the building serve the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

But too often by the time this simple truth, that skilled 
management is essential, has been worked out in practice, 
the building has got deeply into debt, and sometimes has 
even been lost to the Catholic group which financed it. 

We recall quite vividly another instance of a Catholic 
building for which I was called into consultation, The 
debt was heavy, the building was not patronized as it 
should have been; and when I went over the plant the 
chairman of the committee apologized for the fact that the 
door was locked. “ Some time ago,” he said, “ seeing that 
the expenses were heavy, we decided to economize by 
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dismissing the manager.” The manager was, of course, 
receiving more salary than anyone else, and it was prob- 
ably considered a practical move to save his salary by 
dispensing with his services. But when I entered the 
building the results were only too apparent. Holes dug in 
the walls, furniture battered, dilapidation and decay every- 
where, proved that a manager was not an expensive lux- 
ury, but a necessity. The right step in such a case was 
not to dispense with manager altogether, but to get a 
good one, and pay him a worth-while salary, so that he 
might be encouraged to keep the building attractive and 
secure more patronage. 

Such instances would be laughable were it not for the 
serious side they have in the loss of energy and of money 
contributed by Catholic people. The sum total of losses 
and failure in this matter of buildings is deplorable; and 
when we consider how much good such institutions would 
bring if well managed and attractively carried on, the 
pity is greater. Yet the difference between failure and 
success, between ineptitude and efficiency, is usually pre- 
cisely a difference in managament. 

There are two elements that enter into the success of 
the management of such a building,—elements that are 
essential indeed to all success, to wit: personality and 
natural aptitude on the one hand, and training and ex- 
perience on the other. The men who are in charge of such 
work, or who have leading parts to play in it, should be 
men of natural gifts and a personality such as will appeal 
to youth and be able to influence them; and of sufficient 
training and experience to carry on the work effectively. 

So far as the first requirement is concerned, there is 
certainly a sufficient number of Catholic young men and 
young women who possess the natural gifts needed for 
such work, who would be willing to carry it on. The thing 
is to make the work feasible and attractive for these young 
people and to give them sufficient inducements to train 
themselves for it. To that end a suitable salary must be 
paid and assurance given that if they are competent and 
persevering they may find a career in this sort of work. 
Young people naturally consult their own interests and 
their own inclinations in choosing a life work; and if the 
workers in such buildings are poorly paid, or if their 
tenure of office is precarious, the young people will natur- 
ally turn elsewhere for employment. 

In this whole matter we may well take a leaf out of 
the book of the experience of the Y. M. C. A. This or- 
ganization, in spite of all criticism that has been leveled 
against it, continues on the even tenor of its way, con- 
stantly increasing and broadening its activities for youth. 
Its programs attract huge numbers of young men, re- 
gardless of their religion or race, its buildings multiply 
constantly, and it is very rarely that a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing shuts its doors, and unheard of that it goes into the 
hands of a receiver for want of patronage. The reason for 
this constant success and development of the Y. M. C. A. 
is to be found in the corps of paid and trained secre- 
taries, which number over 5,000, and are to be found 
wherever the work of the Y. M. C. A. is going on, supply- 
ing the energy, the foresight, thought, and capable man- 
agement which give it so great a material success. 
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These secretaries are not picked up haphazard, nor 
chosen from any motive of saving in salaries. On the 
contrary, the Y. M. C. A. maintains three colleges, one 
in Chicago, IIl., one in Springfield, Mass., and another in 
Louisville, Ky., whose sole purpose is to train and develop 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. All the graduates of these col- 
leges are immediately snapped up by the branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. and, so far as I know, the supply is never 
sufficient. The sum of money necessary to maintain these 
colleges, and to pay the salaries of the secretaries, is, of 
course, immense; but it brings more results than any 
other item of Y. M. C. A. expenditure. Without this 
generous expenditure for training and salaries the whole 
structure would collapse. With it, all runs smoothly. 

Of course this question of paid and trained workers 
among Catholic youth brings many other questions in its 
train. How may they be recruited? How should they be 
trained? Who will pay their salaries? These are diffi- 
cult questions, but they are all important to the success 
of the Catholic youth movement. These workers are the 
foundation on which any well-organized and well-man- 
aged youth movement must rest. Without this foundation 
it is fruitless to spend money and energy in raising a 
superstructure. 


The Wedding Guest 


J. Suravy Post 

E unfolded ourselves from the wrappings which 

went with grandmamma’s motor, and with such 
dignity as four people in their best attire, two of them 
in top hats, could command, we stumbled over each other 
onto the red carpet which separated the sheep from the 
goats. The goats, for their part, huddled about the striped 
awning, craning their thin necks, while a big Irish police- 
man waved them back. But the sheep, oh, the delicious 
delight of being a sheep, tripped lightly up the steps, 
coveted cardboard in one hand, the other clutching furs 
across diaphanous black chiffon and the family pearls, 
borrowed, along with the car, from grandmamma for 
the occasion. 

We were pounced upon by ushers, which minimized 
somewhat the ordeal of marching up the aisle to the 
raising of lorgnettes and the audible purrings of the 
dowagers, 

We sit. My mother, raised in a more pious genera- 
tion, slips to her knees. My brothers look pained, and 
lovingly run their fingers down the edges of their care- 
fully creased trousers, signifying their inability to bend, 
even slightly, these joints. I hope my gloves won’t split, 
the last pair did. 

High up above us a littie man is sliding about making 
magic with his fingers, slipping his feet deftly from one 
pedal to another, reaching peditious lengths to pull out 
stops. His technique is magnificent, and he knows it. 
He also knows that practically no one in the congrega- 
tion is paying the slightest attention to the glorious Bach 
fugue he is playing. The women are straining their ears 
for that intriguing rustle which proceeds the bridesmaids, 
and the men are hoping the old man will bring out some 
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ef his famous °53 to toast the bride. As for the old 
man himself, he is wondering just how much all this will 
cost him, while his lady is congratulating herself on hav- 
ing brought the match off successfully at last. 

Whole apple trees bloom in the chancel, against their 
lacy fragrance are masses of white lilies of the valley and 
white lilacs lilacs in January, the society reporter 
wonders how much that set the old man back, and makes 
a note with her stubby pencil. 

The family are roped off, special prize sheep, very fat 
and well liking, eyeing each other dumbly over the white 
ribbons. Outside a faint cheer is heard, by which we may 
vather that the goats are having their reward. For a 
fleeting moment at least. they have been allowed to look 
upon the beatific vision. Life for them consists of few 
such golden moments peering into fairyland. 

With a true sense of the dramatic, the organist strikes 
the famous da dada da dada da and pauses before he 
crashes into the opening bars of Lohengrin, and in that 
mystic hush is heard a sort of rapturous sigh, the heart 
heats of a myriad of feminine wishes and desires and 
expectations. 

Slowly up the aisle moves the perfectly 
pageant. Slender bridesmaids, picture hats at the precise 
angle, lips of the fashionable color, flowers exactly car- 
ried, tiny slippers carefully counting the beat beside the 
flashing grey spats of the ushers. Wee flower girls in 
pink satin scattering rose-buds in front of the bride. 

And the bride, as lovely as the dressmakers and the 
hairdressers and the florists can make her, rippling by 
in her shimmery white, her priceless lace. A little too 
beautiful, a little too studied perhaps. The vulgarly 
curious have climbed upon the back pews to see her pass, 
and some of them rewarded, are already hurrying from 
the church to be the first at the reception. 

The clergyman goes down to meet the bride. He is 
comfortably round and slightly bald and he is boredly 
indifferent to fashionable weddings. In a few minutes 
he and his wife will be very prominent at the reception 
where he will soon be the center of a circle of fluttering 
ladies. He will utter the usual pleasantries and will glance 
wistfully from time to time at the punch-bow! behind his 
wife’s grim parochial back. 

The bridegroom appears from somewhere and in self- 
He is 


rehearsed 


conscious misery becomes a part of the scene. 
necessary, or he would not be there, otherwise he does 
not matter. He feels his inferiority tremendously in the 
face of this organized femininity. He is convinced that 
women invented weddings, personally he thinks the cave- 
men had the right idea, and he thinks, but he doesn’t dare 
say it, that all this fuss is damn nonsense anyway. He 
hopes that the best man, slightly overcome by the stag 
dinner the night before, hasn’t forgotten the ring. But 
the best man surprises him and produces the diamond 
and platinum band safely at the critical moment. He slips 
it on, and is suddenly conscious that he has not only 
married a very pretty girl but several millions as well. 
For the rest of his life he will ride about in sleek and 
shiny silver-mounted prosperity, a kind young man with 
a sympathetic heart, especially to the other ladies. 
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The first baby will be a girl, which unfortunately ne- 
cessitates having another, but after the looked-for son 
has arrived, the children will be handed over to gov- 
ernesses and private schools while he and his wife settle 
down to Europe in the summer and Palm Beach in the 
winter and the season in New York. 

We wait while the motors are called. 
of unrest sweeps over me. I am fed up; sick of wed- 
dings and this mockery of holy things. “I am going to 
walk,” I announce, “and I’m not going to the reception.” 
“ But,” says my mother scandalized, “the biggest wed- 
ding of the year. . .” “ That’s just why I’m not going,” 
I call over my shoulder, running down the red carpet 
on to the street, oblivious of thin slippers and gossamer 


A sudden wave 


ankles. 

I walk for a long time trying to shake off this suftoca- 
tion of material things. Everything lovely seems ridiculed. 
everything holy, profaned. In this mood, I find myself 
presently in front of a wide old church and I slip inside 
for a moment in the hope of regaining spiritual values. 

[t is difficult to explain, but the moment I opened the 
door, I had the sensation that friendly old buildings some- 
times give, as if the Church held out her arms to wel- 
come me, as if I had been expected. And so uninvited I 
enter, only to find myself attending another wedding. 

There are only a few people about, very poor people, 
and a young bridal couple standing very straight before 
a tired-looking monk with kindly wrinkled face, who is 
speaking very distinctly and gently to them, as one would 
speak to a little child. And they are hardly more than 
children, slight and frail, with that simple austerity which 
extreme poverty begets. 

The bridegroom is patched and brushed and 
proud, and the bride’s old blue suit is short and skimpy. 
Her hat is a hat, nothing more, yet there is conscious 
feminine loveliness in her thin little face and they hold 
hands unaftectedly while the priest is speaking. 

There are no bridesmaids, no white ribbons, or red 
carpets or striped awnings, yet there is dignity to this 
other wedding. Perhaps it is the incredible bravery of 
the thing. All their lives they will be poor, they will be 
undernourished and pathetically underpaid. There will 
be hard work and many babies and bitter poverty, they 
know all this, yet they are not afraid. Life has caught 
them and they accept it gallantly together. 

The service is over. The little bridgeroom takes the 
bride’s face between his thin hands and_ tremulously, 
before us all, kisses her on the mouth. They, too, have 
had their golden moment. The Church has poured her 
beauty upon them. They have shared her glorious vest- 
ments, her tall white candles, her incense, her mellow 
gold. Their poverty suddenly becomes a beautiful thing, 
sanctified by the holiest of mysteries, blessed by one of 
St. Francis’ gentle sons. For a fleeting moment they 
have seen the beatific vision, not on the edges of fairy- 
land, but at the very threshold of heaven itself. 

The world has come right again. Long after the 
church is empty, the fragrance of this simple marriage 
remains. I light a candle for them in front of Our Lady 
before I step out again into the street. 


very 
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The Apostate 
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the evil February weather in the dark February 

morning to the Abbey, where was gathered, still 
in the splendor of the old court, the peerage and all the 
great of the realm that were in London: and in the tran- 
septs and the aisle behind the blaze of color in the chiet 
places were crowds of the citizens. They knew that the 
little boy, not nine years old, must be spared. Whether 
his life would last or not many doubted. He was frail, 
and though men did not speak of it they knew that his 
father—long diseased—had died under the weight of a 
hody destroyed by excess. The immense ceremony of 
the coronation was cut down to take, if it were possible, 
not more than two hours of that forenoon; these should 
include the great and splendid Mass which was the glory 
of the occasion. 

The little fellow sat with legs dangling on his chair 
of state in robes too long and too heavy for him, bare- 
headed, for he was as yet uncrowned, facing the altar 
before which the throne awaited him; and the choir was 
crowded with the prelates and their vestments, head and 
chief among them Cranmer. The Protector and the Earl 
Marshal, the great officers of the Crown, saw the boy led 
up, his heavy robes and train supported behind him; they 
were ready to see him put his childish right hand out over 
the Blessed Sacrament exposed upon the altar, and in 
the congregation men strained their eyes and stood tip-toe 
to catch the gesture in the dim daylight, and in the shad- 
ows cast by so many figures moving before the altar 
under hundreds of candles. 

Cranmer was standing there in his pontificals by the 
side of the Sacrament, all was ready—but to the surprise 
of those who did not understand what a revolution was 
toward, the oath was not first taken. Cranmer stepped 
forward, and turning towards the body of the great 
church, while all around him stood still, cried out in the 
silence : 

“ Sirs, I here present King Edward, rightful and un- 
doubtful inheritor, by the laws of God and man, to the 
royal dignity and crown imperial of this realm, whose 
consecration, inunction, and coronation, is appointed by 
all the nobles and peers of the land to be this day. Will 
ye serve at this time, and give your good wills and assents 
to the same consecration, inunction, and coronation, as by 
your duty of allegiance ye be bound to do?” 

The great cry arose which always arose when a King 
was thus to be made for the English—then and then only 
was the little fellow led forward to where the Blessed 
Sacrament stood, the Real and Corporate Presence by 
which he was to swear. 

But once more the form was changed; he swore to 
things less particular than had his fathers, and he swore 
to nothing which would maintain the Faith of England. 
Only to keep the laws and liberties of the realm and peace 
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and concord for the Church and people ; but that age-long 
specific and solemn engagement, to maintain in full the 
independence of the Church, he was not made to swear. 

He was anointed after the old fashion; then Somerset, 
his uncle, who had made himself Protector of the realm, 
and Cranmer laid lightly upon his head one after the other 
the three crowns of the three realms, France, England 
and Ireland. The Bishops came forward in pairs, knelt 
and did homage ; then the Lords in the same fashion, put- 
ting their hands between the hands of the child upon the 
throne, who was already weary with the strain of that 
morning and with the crowds. 

Then by custom should have followed the sermon that 
was preached whenever a monarch was crowned—the 
admonishing of him to his duties, especially to the preser- 
vation, unspotted and entire, of that religion which had 
been held by the realm since England was England. But 
once again there was something new—and it was to be 
something of far more moment than anything that had 
gone before. 

They saw advancing down the choir the short strong 
figure of Cranmer the Archbishop, with his heavy face 
and weak eyes, who, lifting his hand, gave them no 
homily but such a declaration of doctrine as Europe had 
not yet heard. It was not addressed to the Peers, or the 
people, or the Churchmen, but to the little frail figure in 
the dalmatic and the robes upon the throne. And _ this 
was what he said: 

That no matter what promise the boy might have made, 
no matter what engagements made or oaths taken, his 
right to rule the English was from God and from God 
alone. None could constrain him; none could question 
him, least of all the Church—or him whom men had held 
from immemorial time to be the spokesman and ruler of 
the Church, the Pope. No action of Edward’s own or of 
another could separate him from that Crown which he 
now wore, nor could any deprive him of it. The little chap 
was God’s Vice-Regent upon earth and Christ’s Vicar. 
Thus Cranmer. 

For the first time men had heard in England—loudly 
proclaimed, and in the seat of the English King, in West- 
minster Abbey—that strange new doctrine which was to 
be of such prodigious effect through the world, the Divine 
Right of Kings: the new Protestant doctrine, fruitful of 
many things. 

All this said and done, the child must yet suffer further 
fatigue, though already weary with the ceremony that had 
told upon him; for music heralded High Mass, and Cran- 
mer sang it with magnificence from the altar steps. Then 
could be seen and heard all the glory of that ritual which 
had taken on further and further pageant century after 
century since the days when first Cranmer’s great prede- 
cessor Augustine had landed, and since first Bread had 
been broken in Canterbury, nearly 1,000 years before. 
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There, at Westminster high altar, as yet undefaced, and 
over the Confessor’s tomb did Cranmer intone the Gloria 
and the Creed, there did he whisper the words of conse- 
cration, bending down in outward worship, and there did 
he kneel before the consecrated Host and elevate It, and 
in Its turn elevate and kneel before the Chalice, as had 
been the sanctity of centuries, and as he himself had 
sacrificed during all the years of his priesthood; and con- 
tinually in the presence of the boy’s father, that King 
who had made him what he was, and whose devotion to 
the Sacrament of the Altar had been so dreadfully 
enforced. 

It was June 19; in that same year of the coronation of 
the little Edward, the year of the old King’s death, the 
year 1547. Seven weeks before, Francis, the King of 
France, he who had always believed that his life was tied 
up with the life of his brother of England, had died al- 
most within a month of that brother—in the shooting-box 
at Rambouillet. He had not died before ordering splendid 
Masses to be sung in Notre Dame for the soul of Henry, 
and now the Council of England would order the same 
for Francis, and a great dirge and Requiem was to sound 
all through the long dim arches of the old Gothic St. 
Paul’s. 

Once more it was Cranmer who stood before the altar, 
and once more—with the candles of the great hearse in 
the nave blazing and the silver fleur-de-lys spangled on 
the dark hangings all around—the Archbishop himself, 
in the black and silver vestments proper for the dead, sang 
the Requiem for Francis; and once more did he consecrate 
with the whispered words and kneel to the Host and 
elevate It and once more kneel to the Chalice and elevate 
It in Its turn—but in his heart he hated all that he did, 
and That which he held in his hand as he knelt and rose 
at the altar. 

It was six years later, the year 1553. 

Queen Mary was upon the throne, placed there in spite 
of treason by the enthusiasm of her people who had been 
so suddenly filled with joy at the restoration of England 
and of English things and of the religion that all English- 
men had known and treasured since England was Eng- 
land. For though the Mass was not yet officially restored, 
after that strange eclipse and terror which the rich tyrants 
had imposed during the reign of the boy King just dead, 
yet it was very well known what Mary Tudor would do 
to set up again the common Faith of Englishmen, and 
already in one church after another priests had come 
forward to say Mass as of old. 

Cranmer, spared although he had taken part in the 
treasons and had attempted to bar the true Queen from 
the throne, sat in his palace in Lambeth, wondering what 
the future was to be. 

In all his life he had shown no courage, no, not upon 
any single occasion; but there was a smouldering of fire 
in him of hatred for the religion in which he had been 
bred, of zeal for its destruction, which fire had been well 
fanned during those few past years when, with his eager 
help, the Mass had been banished from England, the 
Mass which he had had to say himself day after day, 
year after year; the Sacrifice which he had had to offer 
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with such great pomp upon all high occasions of state, 
and which in his heart he had hated so bitterly. And he 
sat in the palace of Lambeth, these memories burning 
within him. 

Even as he so sat (it was late summer and the garde. 
from his window lay drowsing in the heat) there came 
rumors of things that were said of him. It was said that 
he had himself returned to the Mass; “ Cranmer also” 
(men repeated) “had said Mass as those other priests 
were saying it; he had asked the Queen whether he might 
not sing the Requiem for the dead boy King, her brother. 
He had asked whether he might not sing it in her presence 
in St. Paul’s, and so make his peace with her. He had 
set the Mass up again in his own Cathedral at Canter- 
bury; it was due to him that Mass had been said again 
in the place where once had stood, before its destruction, 
the altar of St. Thomas.” All these things were being 
said about him—and they were lies. 

He would bear it no more in silence; those smouldering 
embers in him broke into flame; and he who was such a 
master of the pen sat down to write. He would do a brave 
deed at last—he would proclaim himself. 

“As the Devil, Christ’s ancient adversary, a liar and 
the Father of Lying, now goeth about to overthrow the 
Lord’s Holy Supper again and to restore his Latin satis- 
factoryness "—(he means the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered up in satisfaction for the living and the dead) — 
‘ a thing of his own invention and device therefore 
I must speak.” (He must—he could not keep silence any 
longer. ) 

“T have borne all things quietly, but when untrue re- 
ports and lies tend to the hindrance of God’s truth they 
are in nowise to be suffered; therefore this is to signify 
to the world that it was not I that did set up the Mass in 
Canterbury, but it was a false, flattering, and lying monk. 

If the Queen’s grace will give me leave I shall, by 
the might of God, be ready to prove to all that the Mass 
has no foundation in Christ’s Apostles but is manifestly 
contrary to the same and contains horrible abuses.” 

He went on and on, writing from the fulness of his 
heart and the hatred therein. 

Nor did he destroy the paper. His timidity seized him 
again. He dared not have the thing printed as a proclama- 
tion, though friends said later that he had intended to 
make it public in some way; but he did make one copy, 
and gave it to one man whom he thought he could trust. 

That man was so moved by it that he must needs show 
it to others. On the fifth of the next month, September, 
men were reading further copies of it aloud in Cheap- 
side; and by the morrow the thing was being copied and 
re-copied so continuously that the Emperor’s Ambassador 
compared this flood of manuscripts to pamphlets issuing 
from the press. The copies were coming out as fast al- 
most as they would have been printed. 

Therefore, within the week the Council sent for Cran- 
mer, and his long ordeal had begun. 

It was to end in his public degradation; in his repeated 
recantations; each more abject than the last; the second 
fierce flaming up of the hatred within him, his suffering 
and his death by fire. 
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The First Toast to the Flag 


EpytHE HELEN BROWNE 


came at the end of a roaring banquet of shot 

and shell on a rocky shore of the Potomac 
known as Whetstone Point, hooded by Fort McHenry. 
On an Indian-summer afternoon British Admiral Coch- 
rane stood on the deck of the battleship Surprise, an- 
chored in Chesapeake Bay, the folds of his cloak flap- 
ping like red wings behind him, one faun-colored gaunt- 
let resting on the rail. With quiet eyes he looked out 
upon the foamy highway of the Bay, pleasantly aware 
that England was now in conclusive possession of the 
Chesapeake—at least when Fort McHenry was taken. 
Suddenly the Admiral spied the little cartel boat Min- 
den slipping across to his vessel, its white flag of truce 
smacking in the wind. Two figures were aboard, the 
flag officer and a civilian. The ladder was lowered and 
the two men presented to the Admiral. The flag officer 
introduced the stranger as a Mr. Key, a Maryland law- 
ver. The Admiral was gracious but demanded to know, 
in short phrasing, Mr. Key’s errand. Key explained 
that he had come to ask the release of his friend, Dr. 
Beanes, who had been arrested and who was now aboard 
the Surprise. With a lift of his epaulette, the Ad- 
miral replied that the Doctor was in iron cuffs in the 
hold of the ship, that he deserved hanging from the yard 
arm for disrespect. Key, with the adroitness of the 
lawyer, argued that carousing English seamen on leave 
had insulted Dr. Beanes in his own house; that the 
Doctor had sought their superior officer; and that the 
report of his cruelty to them was unfounded. Key fur- 
ther reminded Admiral Cochrane that Dr. Beanes was 
beloved by British seamen treated by him during the 
war. The Admiral thereupon promised to confer with 
his officers and bid Mr. Key make himself comfortable. 

A few hours later Admiral Cochrane informed Key 
that the Doctor would be released but that the party 
must stay aboard the Surprise until after the Brit- 
ish squadron had assembled, prior to an attack on Fort 
McHenry which, in the Admiral’s unhesitating words, 
“would yield in a few hours.” 

An American in custody, Key kept to the deck of 
the Surprise for the next three days, hunched near the 
rail, the double cross of the British man-of-war flag 
circling his head. He saw the tides of the Chesapeake 
curl like ostrich plumes along the gray flanks of the 
British ships massed along the shore like deep-sea mon- 
sters come to the surface. He saw the rough-shirted 
seamen greasing the nuts of the revolving guns. He 
saw soldiers and marines duck under cover at North 
Point, their muskets stuck above their ears. He saw 
bags of gunpowder piled high with their corners twisted 
so that they looked like sleeping hogs. He saw all this 
deadly preparation for war on his country, and his 
patriot’s blood ran hot. In contrast to the bold efficiency 
of British maneuvers he saw the shore around Fort 
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McHenry almost shrink from sight with despair. He 
knew that although the fort had heavy guns and that 
its commander, Major Armistead, was an able strate- 
gist, the recruits were undisciplined village choir boys 
and clerks. 

On the evening of September 12, Key, the flag officer 
and the ransomed Doctor were transferred to the Min- 
don, moored beside the Surprise like a cub of the great 
ship, there to remain until after the bombardment of 
Fort McHenry, when they might return to shore. 

The sun rose in a semicircle of light the next morn- 
ing, September 13, and the British fleet, in hostile greet- 
ing, formed another semicircle of artificial light with 
swaying lanterns around Fort McHenry. About six 
o'clock Key and his companions peered out of their 
spray-frosted cabin window. A British bomb tore a 
pocket in the fort and the vibration dipped the Minden 
like a ladle in the troubled waters. For hours cannon 
spat at the fort with not a returning volley from the 
Americans. Reckless with confidence the British pushed 
closer until with a screech of cannon lungs Fort Mc- 
Henry fired mercilessly. The British pounded the fort 
again and a flying bullet plucked a star from the Ameri- 
can flag. With nightfall all fighting ceased. 

Key, roaming the deck of the Minden, was no longer 
the detained civilian spectator but a reborn patriot. His 
companions retired, but watch-dog thoughts kept him 
awake. Here he lingered, tame and helpless, while his 
countrymen fought. The rescue of Dr. Beanes seemed 
unimportant compared to this rescuing of American 
liberty from the scorch of British fire. He reviewed 
the situation. Fort McHenry had kept silent at first, 
ignoring the enemy’s charging, because Armistead, know- 
ing his pounders would have force for only short dis- 
tances, had waited for the British to venture closer. The 
quiet of the night so seized Key with panic that he 
sprawled far over the side of the Minden with glasses 
turned towards Whetstone Point, hoping for the flicker of 
a torch or the glow of beacon fires to show the Americans 
were ready again. 

About two o'clock a few British ships paddled quietly 
up the Patapsco River for a rear attack on Fort Mc- 
Henry. From the distant thunder of guns and the crim- 
son sky, Key, a distraught watcher on the dizzy deck of 
the Minden, knew that Fort Covington and the American 
barges were reckoning with the enemy, putting bullets 
in their button-holes. The intruders at the front door of 
the fort, thinking it exhausted of men for the twist to the 
rear, decided to make the remaining few jig for their 
lives. Under terrific bombing the fort spluttered shot and 
shell in return. Bombs blew arms and limbs into the dark 
water, rockets rose in the air with terrible beauty, and 
fell with a burst of death. All night the sky was red with 
temper. The unceasing metallic crowing of, Fort Mc- 
Henry proved that Armistead was stubborn. 
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Suddenly, as if fingers had paralyzed on triggers and 
cannon had been gagged, the firing stopped. Had the 
British retired or had the American fort capitulated ? 
While the din continued Key knew that Armistead still 
charged. But this silence, with only smoke rising over the 
bay to show for the fight, was a new symptom. Key 
turned his glasses towards the fort to see if the Ameri- 
can flag flapped on its rickety beam. But the darkness 
only thickened. He must wait until morning to see if 
the flag still blew in victory or was hauled down in defeat. 

At last dawn, the pale wanderer, crept out of the East. 
Mist filmed the shore. As the sun emerged, a golden 
button on the waistcoat of the sky, the mist thinned until 
above the Fort it slowly became a phantom of flying red 
bars. Then a block of blue completed the misted pattern 
and Key saw that the gallant American flag still waved, 
wind-swollen, over Fort McHenry. He pulled an envelope 
from his pocket and on it wrote the first lines of our na- 
tional anthem with an excited flourish to its opening 
ejaculation. 

The Baltimore American published Key’s poem under 
his original title, “* The Defense of Fort McHenry.” That 
journal deserves the biggest dividend of honor accruing 
from the poem; but there are others whose names have 
also borrowed of its glory—Judge Nicholson, of Balti- 
more, who brought it to the editor of the American, Sam- 
uel Sands, the “ printer’s devil,” who set it in type, Ferdi- 
nand Durang, the singer, who, after dipping it in the 
melody, “Anacreon in Heaven,” rechristened it “ The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The poem was printed on stiff 
sheets, sturdy for the soldier’s kit; on gaudy handbills for 
clistribution at mass meetings. 

The narrative is rousing, alive.with gesture, not only 
because Key as a lawyer conceived events dramatically, 
but because it was really cauterized by the hot pen of war. 
It lay in Key’s brain during the night of bombardment 
but it needed the momentum of an illuminating minute to 
push it to expression. It was not the reaction to a battle 
scene, caught in verse, but the actual scene risen on a 
fever of expression. Henry Watterson has called it, 
“ freedom’s Gloria in Excelsis,” “the hero’s shibboleth 
in battle.” 

The original flag was made by Mrs. Mary Pinkersgill 
on the floor of Claggitt’s Brewery in Baltimore and was 
later presented to Key who willed it to his daughter at 
his death in 1843. It now belongs to the Historical So- 
ciety of Massachusetts. A triangle of darning mars one 
of the white stripes and a gash in the breast of blue shows 
where a bullet punctured a star; a lower edge is shot away. 

Francis Scott Key was especially ordained to write the 
pocket epic of a nation. The marrow of the poem, its 
patriotism, came from the ancestral bone of the family. 
Key’s father, John Ross Key, was an officer in the Con- 
tinental Army and his uncle, Philip Barton Key, also 
fought in the Revolution. Key was born in Maryland— 
one of the thirteen original States of the Union, the 
garden State of religious freedom under Calvert. Even 
the year of Key’s birth, 1779, looked upon the still hot 
ashes of Valley Forge and upon the fresh parchment of 
the Declaration of Independence. 
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It was compensating, too, that this urge of patriotism 
should have flowed into the inkhorn of a poet. Key had 
a lyric gift that spent itself in writing hymns and occa- 
sional poems. He wrote on the spur of a mood, impul- 
sively, mostly on the back of legal forms. His masterpiece 
was one of these impromptus but with the dash of in- 
spiration in it. 


Troubadour or Economist? 
Gites Staas, O.M.Cap. 
a. JR MERRITT of the University pulled up 
in front of the Seminary in his big car. Came Father 
Michael in a jiffy, and off they were for a chat at the pro- 
fessor’s academic club. 

* As I mentioned over the phone,” the economics pro- 
fessor began when he had seated himself on a lounge 
facing the priest, “I’m writing an article on the unem- 
ployment situation and I wanted to see just how my 
opinions tallied with the view of the Catholic Church.” 

“ Well, just what do you have to say about it, pro- 
fessor ?” 

Merritt leaned back on the lounge, crossed his arms 
and started. Father Michael listened interestedly while 
the little white-haired pundit expatiated on “ ethics” and 
* philanthropy ” and “ brotherhood.” 

“ Professor,” the priest asked after a long soliloquy on 
the part of Merritt, “ have you ever heard of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi?” 

The wise man from the University was a little dis- 
appointed that the priest should interrupt his philosophy 
with such a strange question. “ Well,” he answered hal- 
tingly, “ I know a little about him. te’s a mystic of the 
thirteenth century—magnetic, gentle, strange—raw ma- 
terial for the poets. You Catholics make much of him.” 

“T thought so. He’s a misunderstood character. He 
would deserve a fairer treatment on the part of some 
historians and litterateurs. But, professor, that’s off the 
point. What I wish to say is that I wager he could give 
you some practical ideas on economics.” 

“ Really? Father, I hope you don’t think me too open, 
but you Catholics canonize your saints a thousand times 
after the Pope has finished with them.” 

“ Well, I dare you to read his life.” 

“ Accepted,” answered the little professor, as he downed 
a glass of water. (Water was the professor’s remedy 
for the prevalent social evils.) 

“Come up to the Seminary to see me some time,” sug- 
gested Father Michael and thoughtfully added, “then 
tell me what you think of St. Francis and his pro- 
gram of social and economic reform.” 

It was just a little after supper the following Thurs- 
day when Merritt made his appearance at the Seminary 
in his big car. Father Michael gave a start of surprise 
when the professor entered his room carrying under his 
arm the “Life of St. Francis’ which the priest had 
sent him a week ago. Everything about the man seemed 
just the same, except for the funny little smile that 
simply didn’t fit the disciplined face. 

“ Good evening, professor,” the priest greeted. “ Be 
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seated. What news on the Rialto?” 

“ Father,” said the professor, as he triumphantly handed 
the biography to the priest, “I read the book.” 

* How did you like it?” 

“T hope you won't think me silly—I cried.” 

‘Real honest tears?’ queried the priest in a matter- 
of-fact tones as he laid the book on his desk. 

For the minute Father Michael's question almost routed 
the professor’s smile. 

“It has changed my life,” Merritt began explaining. 
*T have learned to look at life in a different light. The 
poor must have a champion. What we need js more 
philanthropy. Father, I intend to resign my chair at the 
University and start doing things in a bigger way. | 
hope to begin lecturing soon.” 

“I suppose you'll start some society for the allevia- 
tion of the sad condition of the poor,” put in Father 
Michael pointedly. ‘‘ Then you'll hold meetings and smoke 
twenty-five-cent cigars while discussing the ways and 
means to remedy matters.” 

“IT just don’t catch you, Father,’ answered the pro- 
fessor, struggling bravely to hold on to his newly found 
Franciscan smile. “ I thought you would be glad to hear. 
I interested some friends in the project of a philanthropic 
club, and last night we held our first meeting.” 

“And St. Francis,” suggested Father Michael as a 
sort of philosophical transeat, “‘ you haven't told me what 
you think of him.” 

“ Francis of Assisi is a wonderful character,’ answered 
the professor in a rapturous outburst. “A poet, a real 
troubadour—always smiling and singing—loved the birds 
and the bees—and a real apostle of fellowship.” 

“ Put it in verse.” said Father Michael, as he smiled 
just a little severely. “ Professor, you read one of the 
most inspiring books I know of and misinterpreted it like 
a high-school poet.” 

The little misfit of a smile on the professor's face 
hesitated a while and then wilted like a periwinkle in the 
frost. “ Why, Father, you’re upsetting tradition.” 

“I wish I could. The reason why the modern world 
loves St. Francis is because it doesn’t understand him. 
St. Francis’ chief message to the world wasn’t his * Can- 
ticle of the Sun,’ in fact, it wasn’t even the message of 
resignation for the poor and the afflicted. The big thing 
that St. Francis put across was the lesson of downright 
common sense for the wealthy classes. He hated luxury 
so much that he took three bull’s-eye shots at it in his 
three Rules.” 

The professor withered under this barrage. lather 
Michael’s eyes were fixed squarely on Merritt’s, seeing 
straight through the Franciscan veneer right down into 
the depths of his soul. The professor mustered up enough 
courage to ask, “ Father, what do you think of a fellow 
like me?” 

“It’s a frank question, professor, and I'll answer it 
frankly. I think I’m a good enough friend of yours to 
call you an ass.” 


= 


“What's the most asinine thing about me? 
“ You're playing St. Francis, professor, and it’s a farce. 
Smiles don’t make a saint. You're too much of a camel 
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to get through the eye of that needle. Stick to your post 
in the University and propound some sane philosophy. 
We don’t need societies and bureaus and conferences so 
much as plain common equity. Professor, our economic 
system is two thousand years and as many miles away 
from the Gospel, and we must get back. The Catholic 
Church has been shouting that from the housetops since 
the advent of capitalism but she can’t be heard for the 
grinding of wheels and the steaming of engines. If you 
can’t understand St. Francis, I'll explain him. The master 
key that unlocks all the secrets of the Little Poor Man 
is the Gospel. Interpreted in this light, he is one of the 
most practical dreamers the world has ever known. Pov- 
erty he raised to the height of a virtue, luxury he relegated 
to the heart of the epicure.” 

The little professor looked down sheepishly and wished 
the big diamond ring on his finger would melt. “ Father,” 
he began hesitatingly. . 

Father Michael wondered what the response would be. 

“ Father,” the professor repeated very simply, “ may | 
have that book again, please ?” 


Sociology 


Ireland, a Nation of Craftsmen 


AnpbrEW E. MALONE 
ROTECTIVE tariffs have brought many new indus- 
tries to the Irish Free State, and these industries have 
in turn posed many new problems for the Free State 
Government to solve. The most immediate of these prob- 
lems was the supply of skilled workers. 

When the Free State came into being, it found already 
a system of protective duties which had been imposed 
by the British Government, applicable to the entire 
British Islands; and it was these “ McKenna Duties ” 
which formed, and still form, the basis of the Free State’s 
protectionist scheme. The industries affected most by 
the foundation of the Free State, and the consequent 
imposition of protective duties on imports to its ter- 
ritory, were those connected with tobacco. From the 
moment that the Free State began to function, prices of 
manufactured tobaccos and cigarettes were increased by 
twenty-five per cent, and this naturally gave a very 
decided preference to those brands manufactured within 
the Free State itself. Within a year the companies con- 
nected with the great Imperial Tobacco Company had 
opened three large works in Dublin, employing amongst 
them some 1,500 people. 

Following this, in almost every annual budget, new 
protective duties were imposed, so that confectionery, soap 
and candles, clothing and woolen goods, furniture and 
bedding, and several other manufactures are now sched- 
uled. In every one of these industries new factories have 
been opened in the Free State for their products. It has 
been estimated that over 3,000 workers have found 
employment in the production of goods which were not 
produced in the Free State before the imposition of the 
protective duties. The policy is called by the Cosgrave 
Government “ selective protection,” which means that it 
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is so arranged as to cause a minimum increase in the 
costs of living and agricultural production, and suited to 
the kind of labor available. 

The territory of the Free State having been for sev- 
eral generations almost entirely agricultural, and there 
being no tradition of manufacturing on the grand scale, 
the problem of an adequate supply of skilled labor soon 
began to manifest itself. Southern Ireland could supply 
the finest navvies in the world, whether for the great rail- 
way or drainage works of Great Britain, or the biggest 
jobs in the United States, but a high degree of technical 
skill its workers had not; nor was there a sufficiently 
large number of men or women with the kind of skill 
reqimred. The great hydro-electric scheme on the Shan- 
non could be conceived by an Irish engineer, Dr. Mc- 
Loughlin, but in the actual work Irishmen were employed 
by the German contractors mainly in the navvying and 
other heavy unskilled jobs. At the big Ford Tractor 
works in Cork, the same state of things obtained; but 
there lack of skill was not such a handicap, and Henry 
Ford has testified to the quick intelligence of Irish 
workers which enabled them to become fully efficient units 
in his system in a surprisingly short time. In the to- 
bacco, confectionery, and other new industries or newly 
established factories, the shortage of native skilled labor 
made it necessary to bring a more or less large number 
of “key” employes from the headquarters factories in 
Great Britain. 

This, of course, was not satisfactory either to the Gov- 
ernment or to the workers who said that imported labor 
was depriving them of jobs. Nor was it satisfactory 
to those who see in the development of manufactures 
in the Free State a way to a diversification of the nation’s 
economic life. Accordingly, as soon as the actual posi- 
tion became clear, a Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into, and suggest, a scheme of technical and voca- 
tional education which would make young workers in 
the Free State suitable for all positions in the new fac- 
tory organization. This Commission had the assistance, 
as members, of some of the ablest technical education 
experts from the Continent, and it is upon the report of 
that Commission that the new Vocational and Continua- 
tion Education Act was based. 

The aim of the new Act is to provide sufficient skilled 
labor in the Free State itself to undertake all the duties 
of the present industries, and such others as may be 
established in the near future. Every boy or girl between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen must attend a vocational 
school from the time of leaving the primary school to 
the time of entry into apprenticeship or other industrial 
work ; and from that time they must attend a continuation 
school until the age of eighteen. Under this new scheme 
it is anticipated that every child or young person in the 
Free State will be receiving primary, secondary, voca- 
tional, or continuation education from the age of five to 
the age of eighteen years. The Act defines vocational or 
technical education as “education pertaining to trades, 
manufacturers, commerce, and other industrial pursuits 
(including the occupations of girls and women carried on 
in workshops or connected with the household), and in- 
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cludes education in the principles of science and art ap- 
plicable to such pursuits and in subjects bearing thereon, 
and also includes physical training.” 

The Minister for Education has power to include agri- 
culture and any other employment within the definition 
of “ technical education.” When the scheme is fully opera- 
tive, a boy or girl will attend the ordinary primary or 
secondary school from five to fourteen, and then, if in- 
clination or necessity suggests employment, at the tech- 
nical school from fourteen to sixteen. At sixteen it is 
believed that the student will enter a factory or work- 
shop, and so from sixteen to eighteen attendance at a 
continuation school will be demanded. Continuation edu- 
cation is defined as “education to continue and supple- 
ment education provided in elementary schools, and in- 
cludes general and practical training in preparation for 
employment in trades, manufactures, agriculture, com- 
merce, and other industrial pursuits, and also general and 
practical training for improvement of young persons in 
the early stages of such employment.” By this new scheme 
it is hoped to furnish in the future not only the skilled 
workers but also the higher administrative and technical 
staffs for Free State factories and industries. 

Although the Act was passed only in the last session 
of the Free State Parliament, steps are already being 
taken by the Ministry of Education to bring it into opera- 
tion as soon as possible. The Act repeals the Technical 
Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891, under which Irish. 
technical schools have functioned for forty years, and 
transfers the control of technical instruction from the 
Ministry of Agriculture to that of Education. While the. 
older type of technical school has done excellent work, 
it confined itself too closely to instruction in the clerical 
subjects, and in those crafts which might be practised 
as hobbies. Only in a few places were apprenticeship 
schools established, and scholarship schemes in operation. 
The committees which controlled these older schemes have 
all now been abolished, and in their stead the new com-. 
mittees are being brought into being. 

Counties and County Boroughs must set up vocational 
education committees, consisting of representatives of all 
the interests within their area, and these committees must 
prepare, and submit to the Minister for Education for 
sancticn, schemes of vocational and continuation educa- 
tion. These committees have the power to establish and 
maintain vocational and continuation schools, and to assist 
in maintaining schools where continuation education is 
provided. The committees also have power to assist stu- 
dents who attend suitable schools outside their own areas, 
and may also establish scholarships tenable at other 
schools, or at suitable higher technical or scientific schools 
or colleges. The Minister has power to devise suitable 
schemes which must be made operative by committees 
where and when it may be found necessary. By this 
system a boy or girl may be assisted in all the stages from 
the bench to the university. 

When the Act is fully operative it will be very costly, 
but it is not expected that it can be fully operative, or 
at its maximum cost, for about ten years. Because of 
this, and also because any increase in rates at present 
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would be strongly resisted by the farmers, the financing 
has been made to be done by gradual and easy stages 
spread over a long period. The funds for the provision 
of both vocational and continuation education are to be 
provided from the rates, but the amounts to be provided 
have been varied for the urban and rural areas. The an- 
nual contribution for the purposes of the Act from county 
boroughs and scheduled urban areas will be 3d in the 
pound next year, rising by gradual increments to 6d in the 
pound for 1942. In the counties the contribution from 
the rates will be 134d in the pound next year, rising to 
4d in the pound in 1940. There will also be grants-in- 
aid for special purposes from the central fund. 

The initiation of the scheme may be delayed somewhat 
through the absence of suitable school accommodation in 
many places, and by the difficulty of finding suitable 
teachers in sufficient numbers. The State will probably 
have to assist many committees to build suitable schools 
in their areas, and special training courses will have to 
be started to provide the teachers. In the county boroughs 
and the urban districts, the scheme may be started fully 
at once, as in all such places suitable schools and staffs 
have been available for many years under the older Tech- 
nical Instruction Acts, and it is these urban districts which 
are likely to benefit most from the scheme. But one very 
hopeful sign of success in the rural districts is the 
energetic manner in which the committees are being 
formed, and getting to work, even in the most back- 
ward counties. When the Act has been in operation for 
about five years there will be a new generation of skilled 
craftsmen available in the Free State for any industrial 
development that may be undertaken. 


Education 


Why Catholic Law Schools? 


Francis J. SHALLog, S.J. 

NE of our greatest debts to Mr. Chesterton is con- 

tained in his very simple creation, “ There is a 
Catholic way of teaching the ABC’s.” It is like an axiom 
in mathematics, only more satisfactory, because more 
easily remembered. Books on Catholic education could 
very well begin with it and end with it. It is a text, it is 
a slogan—and slogans, it seems, are more powerful than 
logic and less involved. It is profoundly simple and pro- 
foundly true. Its scope is universal. From the grades to 
the graduate school, there is a Catholic way of teaching 
the ABC’s. Any other way is non-Catholic. Let us look 
at the law schools. 

This article has been provoked by a young man, who 
wants to attend a non-Catholic law school. “ Your law 
schools,” he says, “ have not the prestige. To get any- 
where in law a degree from X is half the battle.” An 
adequate answer to this particular objection, is that half 
the battle is a rich uncle, who happens to be a lawyer. 
The other half is hard work. If you are nobody’s nephew, 
it is all hard work. A glance at the New York Law 
Journal will show you columns of young men seeking em- 
ployment as law clerks at a nominal salary. They men- 
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tion their credentials. To judge from the constant repeti- 
tion of the same notices, their prestige creates no quake in 
the profession. 

But there are very positive reasons for the Catholic 
law school. Even if the mysterious halo of prestige em- 
anating from a non-sectarian degree called forth the 
veneration of the profession, only a Catholic law school 
could fashion a Catholic lawyer. I take it for granted 
that Catholics wish to become not lawyers merely, but 
Catholic lawyers. If you ask what a man’s religion has 
to do with so technical a subject as the law, the answer 
is in our text. Let us examine the matter more closely. 

“Law is law,” says my friend, “ Why all the excite- 
ment? Make me a good Catholic; the law school will 
make me a good lawyer. Two and two are four. What 
of it?” The answer is, “ What is it?” For the day you 
arrive in law school, some professor is going to tell you 
what law is. And who told the professor? St. Thomas 
Aquinas, perhaps, or Suarez, or Bellarmine? Or maybe 
it was Kant, or Spencer, or Hobbes, or Spinoza? The 
only difference will be the difference between truth and 
falsehood. The cornerstone of your course in law is your 
definition of law. This foundation of the Catholic phil- 
osophy of law will not be found in non-Catholic law 
schools. They can produce lawyers. They are not equipped 
to produce Catholic lawyers. 

A specific difference occurs again in the course of 
jurisprudence where it touches and establishes an objec- 
tive standard of right and wrong. No man can study 
law without constantly asking himself whether or not his 
conscience will allow him certain liberties which point 
towards success. The measure of rectitude a Catholic 
law school offers is man’s rational nature. Other in- 
stitutions point, it seems to me, more towards man’s na- 
tional nature, as if you were born an American, and hap- 
pened to be a human being. 

Besides these fundamental concepts which underlie the 
structure of the course, each individual subject must bring 
us face to face with moral problems. The Catholic law 
school cannot ignore them because the Catholic lawyer 
cannot ignore them. Mention what subject you will, trusts 
or bankruptcy or domestic relations or any other. Rights 
have been violated. There is a Catholic attitude concern- 
ing, even defining, these rights. There is a Catholic at- 
titude towards life. Now how is it possible for a non- 
Catholic law school with a non-Catholic philosophy, not 
to mention theology, to instil in its undergraduates this 
Catholic attitude ? 

Let us examine the method of handling in class a case 
which has Catholic subject matter. The deceased, for 
example, has directed in his will that a trust be created 
for the saying of Masses for the repose of his soul. There 
are many such cases in the books. The will is contested. 
In order to sustain the trust two conditions must be veri- 
fied. There must be a specific charitable purpose; there 
must be a definite beneficiary. Both these conditions call 
for discussion by professor and pupils. In such a case, 
discussion, whatever may be the good will and unbiased 
judgment of the professor, his own belief or disbelief in 
the Mass and his own understanding of it, must some- 
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how color the treatment. Or if the trust be, say, “ for 
the spread of the Kingdom of Christ on earth” as in a 
New York Court of Appeals decision, the treatment will 
vary according to the professor’s belief in Christ as a 
mere man or as a myth or as God. 

Many illustrations could be given to show that a non- 
Catholic law school will not suffice for our Catholic stu- 
dents, under circumstances when their duty to client, to 
self, and to God should naturally be suggested by the case. 
Suppose the case involves the statute of limitations. The 
professor will point out the law. The plaintiff has de- 
layed too long before seeking payment of his debt. There- 
fore he has no standing in the court. So much the student 
learns. But can he in conscience advise his client to plead 
the statute, when he knows the debt is due, and owing 
in the eyes of God? And if he does, is he cooperating 
in his client’s sin? And if he is, must he himself pay 
the debt in question when his client refuses to do so? 
Similar questions arise in numberless cases. The answers 
are not found in the penny catechism. The place for the 
answers is in the classroom. Obviously the non-Catholic 
law school cannot answer them. 

Besides these two points just mentioned, the Catholic 
mind on Catholic subject matter, and the Catholic attitude 
towards the obligations imposed by the natural law, the 
legislation of the Church will certainly find no place in the 
curriculum of any but a Catholic law school. | do not de- 
mand it as a special subject set apart, but certainly it 
takes its place naturally, when cases are dealt with on 
which the Church has legislation. The Catholic lawyer 
must know his own ecclesiastical law. A client will come 
into his office wishing a separation from his wife, alleg- 
ing that she is a scandal to the children. He is a Catholic. 
Special circumstances make it clear that his only adequate 
remedy is an absolute civil divorce. Of course, he would 
not remarry. The case is not without its complications, 
because of the danger of scandal, and the possibility that 
the estranged wife will remarry. Now where can the 
answer be found? Ordinary mortals do not know it. 
Catholic attorneys have a duty to know it. 

The obligations of a Catholic lawyer are many and 
grave. Space permits only a few examples. | have not 
even touched on criminal law or bankruptcy, wherein per- 
jury and other evil abuses make the honest lawyer pause 
at every step. The law is a noble profession. It takes its 
place beside the ministry and medicine, and does its part 
to heal the wounds of society. The Catholic lawyer is re- 
spected in his community, if he lives up to his obliga- 
tions. He inspires confidence in the Church itself. The 
Church has not chosen him to represent her, but men 
will point to his conduct and praise or blame the Church 
accordingly. 

What place then has the Catholic law school in the edu- 
cational system? Where else can he be expected to learn 
a true philosophy of law, a Catholic sense in his work, a 
Catholic knowledge of his duties and the law of his 
Church? All these things are not taught in the school 
where he learns only the technicalities of the civil law. 
There is in this noble profession “a Catholic way of 
teaching the ABC’s.” 
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With Scrip and Staff 

INCE the Pilgrim’s remarks on the subject of pro- 

fessional solicitors for pious causes, in the issue of 
March 21, and followed up in the issue of April 18, many 
endorsements of the same have been received, showing 
how general is the sense of dissatisfaction with such 
abuses. The Vigilance Committee of the Catholic Press 
Association has also met in Baltimore. It is financed by 
voluntary contributions from the members of the C. P. A. 
The committee has steadily and successfully worked to rid 
our Catholic publications of these profiteers. Many of 
these agencies have long done a thriving business with 
Protestant church enterprises ; and it is only a question of 
adaptation, in their minds, to make them available to help 
Catholic undertakings. 

One of our readers has received in the space of two 
or three weeks six of these appeals, two from the South- 
west, three from the Middle West, and one from the 
East. Five of these bear marks of being from the same 
agency, even down to minute resemblances in the address, 
literature, etc.; of which group two are practically identi- 
cal, each offering the “ Pardon Crucifix” for $2. The 
appeal from the East evidently looks to build up a mailing 
list from the answers. 

The following ingenious printed letter accompanies a 
manila return envelope (identical in style in all five 


appeals), and a printed “ receipt ": 

Dear Friend: 

I have credited you with payment of $1.00 for the box of 
Christmas Cards which I sent to you some time ago. Enclosed 
you will find, with my thanks, a receipt for this amount. 

Our records are somewhat incomplete and as a consequence 
we do not know exactly all who have sent in remittances for 
the cards, so if by chance I am in error in assuming that you 
have sent the dollar, I indeed and the other Fathers would be 
most deeply grateful if you would be so kind as to send promptly 
the price we ask for the cards, in view of the heavy burden of 
indebtedness under which we find ourselves. 

The establishment for which this appeal is sent through 
the country at large is situated in one of our wealthiest 
dioceses. Neither this appeal, however, nor any of the 
others, bears any mark of episcopal approbation. 


NOTHER characteristic feature of these commer- 
cialized appeals is the enrolling of the deceased in 
Mass associations. At the hint of an irate correspondent. 
the Pilgrim refreshed his memory from Beringer, the 
authority on indulgences. From this source we learn that 
on August 14, 1889, the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences, citing as precedent a prior decree on December 6, 
1876, of the Sacred Congregation of the Inquisition, de- 
clared the enrolment of the dead “in any sodality” is 
not permissible. A later decision of the same Congre- 
gation, on August 25, 1897, declared that this prohibition 
extends not only to enrolment in confraternities, but in 
general to “ pious unions and pious works” (Acta S. 
Sedis, XXX, 278). 
Such confraternities and pious unions, explains Ber- 
inger, are destined for the living and not for the dead. 
The indulgences granted to them by the Holy See are 
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accorded in view of the meritorious actions performed by 
their members during life. * Since the enrolment of the 
deceased usually has as its purpose the obtaining of mone- 
tary contributions, the danger of such an abuse should 
be removed.” 

Again, on August 10, 1899, the same Congregation de- 
clared explicitly with regard to the Confraternity of the 
Holy Rosary “that the deceased could not be enrolled 
therein, even when there was no other intention but that 
of having them share in the merits of the Confraternity 
or of recommending them to the prayers of its members ” 
(Acta S. Sedis, XXXII, 185, vi). 





HE harm done by such practices is twofold. It is 

harmful to true piety, by confounding associations 
for purely spiritual benefits with monetary projects. It is 
harmful to the many worthy charitable and missionary 
causes which are obliged to appeal to the general public 
for support; and are thereby rendered suspect. 

The cause of the good press is not aided by the prac- 
tice that many booksellers and publishers have to con- 
tend with from time to time. The business manager of 
one well-known firm sent me the following sample of the 
sort of letter received not infrequently : 

Dear Sirs: 

Some time ago I wrote and asked for sample copies of ——. | 
received the books and the bill. I liked the books very much and 
thank you for sending them. I am returning them today. 

Respectiully, 
(Miss) X. Y. Z. 


At least, we take for granted, she knew no better. 





HERE are times when it is well to reflect on the 

ease with which not merely mistaken, but actu- 
ally dishonest plans are set on foot. According to a 
writer in the Pictorial Review, a woman’s magazine, for 
June, James C. Auchincloss, a governor of the New York 
stock Exchange, and President of the Better Business 
bureau of New York City, states that “ more than 10,- 
000,000 women in the United States were defrauded last 
year by swindlers of sums ranging from one to many 
thousands of dollars.” Said Mr. Auchincloss: 


What Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, said in 
1925 with reference to fraudulent business practices is as true 
now as it was then. Mr. Hoover said: “ Losses caused American 
business annually by commercial crooks run into hundreds of 
millions of dollars.” 

That statement is undoubtedly conservative. I would not be 
surprised if, today, the actual annual losses through stock, finan- 
cial, real-estate, merchandise, and so-called “service” frauds— 
including various other unclassified quack schemes infinite in their 
variety—amount to a billion dollars or more. 

We—the American public—are making it easy for the swindlers 
by laxity in enforcement of the laws, and by our trusting attitude. 
Every person who lets himself be victimized, whether the amount 
is big or little, makes swindling that much easier for the crook. 


-“ 


Women owners of securities are easily found out and 
induced to part with them on various pretexts. The 
“ home-work ” swindle flourishes. 


. 


Three thousand home-work projects —‘“ schemes,” “ fakes,” 


“ frauds,” call them what you will—are now operating in the 
pe 
. Competent authorities figure that not less 
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than $100,000,000 annually is filched from women eager for part- 
time work at home. 

The scheme takes many forms—frora knitting socks and paint- 
ing Christmas cards to stringing beads, sewing dresses, making 
aprons and pajamas, sewing beach robes, and sewing name tags 
on garments. Almost invariably advertisements of these schemes 
offer “ Big money.” 


Sales of “ free lots”; offers of “ free” enlargements 
of photographs; sales of merchandise, marriage-endow- 
ment schemes, are amongst the plans. H. J. Kenner, 
general manager of the Better Business Bureau, offers 
the following seven “ anti-swindler precepts ” 

1. Be constructively suspicious. 

2. Read every agreement, contract, or order blank before you 
sign. 

3. Investigate before you invest. 

4. Beware of every proposal offering excessive values with what 
you pay. 

5. Never let yourself act hastily on the ground that an appar- 
ently attractive offer is soon to be withdrawn. 

6. Deal, so far as possible, with established individuals or firms 
whose financial and moral responsibility is known to you or can 
be easily ascertained. 

7. When transacting business with unknown firms or individuals, 
by mail, save the envelopes in which communications come as well 
as the communications themselves. If it can be shown that a 
person has devised a fraud and has used the mails, even inciden- 
tally, to further it, prosecution can be conducted in the Federal 
court under the’stringent postal anti-fraud laws. 


Neither the much-maligned “ foreigner ” nor the ignor- 
ant and simple compose all the army of the swindled. 


HE Khaki Call for May, 1931, the organ of the 
Army and Navy Veterans in Canada (quoted by the 
Winnipeg Northwest Review), cites surprising facts in 
English history as to lotteries and the British Museum: 
In 1753 died Sir Hans Sloane, leaving behind him 2,556 MSS, 
50,000 books, and a large collection of ores and other curios that 
he had collected in his travels abroad. In his will he expressed 
a wish that the nation should buy this collection for £20,000 from 
his daughters and start a national museum. 

The Parliament was willing enough to accept Sir Hans’ collec- 
tion, but it did not know where to find the money. Ultimately the 
Government decided to run a lottery for the purpose, and so great 
was the enthusiasm that the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
lord Chancelor were put in charge of it! With the proceeds 
of this lottery the Government bought Sir Hans’ collection and 
the vast library left by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, and in 1754 laid 
the foundations of the British Museum. 

In addition to this building there are several huge buildings of 
beauty and national interest which have been constructed out of 
lotteries. In point of fact, almost all the bridges over the Thames 
are due to the lotteries. In 1736 the Parliament authorized a 
lottery of £62,000, with the help of which Westminster Bridge 
facing the Parliament was built. 

James I, it is added, raised money for the Virginia 
colonists by means of a lottery. The first lottery in Brit- 
ish history was that authorized by Queen Elizabeth in 
1567—for the fortification of England—on such a vast 
scale that the tickets were sold for two years. There is a 
singularly modern touch in the fact that “ one London 
firm paid £50 a year to a woman in the country whose 
name chanced to be Mrs, Goodluck on condition that she 
permit them the exclusive use of her name as a director !”’ 

THE PILGRIM. 
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Newness versus Blindness 
Francis TAacsor, S.J. 


I N our issue for March 21, there appeared an article 
by Benjamin Francis Musser entitled ‘* The Newness 
of New Poetry.” As fittingly it could have been called 
“The Antiquity of the Modern Heretical Poets.” As all 
heresies wither away, so Mr. Musser seemed to conclude 
that the contemporaries who are seeking new poetic 
mediums divorced from the straight-line tradition in 
poetry would pass with their generation and be succeeded 
by new rebels against accepted speech forms and thought 
forms. 

To this, John Gould Fletcher replied with an article in 
the issue of AMERICA for May 16 which he called “ The 
Blindness of Old Poetry.” Mr. Fletcher denies that a 
poet is dedicated to a tradition. A poet must be an ex- 
perimentalist. A poet must be sensitive to his times. A 
poet must be unshackled. A poet must be a rebel. “A 
poet is a man dedicated to God. And to me, at 
least, God is not a tradition but a living Reality.” 

Poetry may be sublime, but living is real. In a cover- 
ing letter, to the communication appearing hereafter, Mr. 
Musser writes from Atlantic City: “ Four or five work- 
men are rejuvenating this shack and singing lustily while 
at work. Your letter, enclosing Mr. Fletcher’s ‘ The 
Blindness of Old Poetry,’ came an hour ago, and I im- 
mediately wrote the reply. If it lack coherence, if logic 
falter, blame my plaster and paint boys, and absolve me 
from error in replying to the redoubtable John Gould 
Fletcher. There is nothing like scraping plaster to teach 
one concentration.” Under such conditions, a far less 
effective contribution than the following would deserve 
commendation. 

“In writing the article, “The Newness of New Poetry,’ 
published in America, issue of March 21, and which 
article John Gould Fletcher honors from England with a 
vigorous letter of condemnation, my main, practically my 
sole purpose, which Mr. Fletcher apparently overlooks in 
pursuit of obiter dicta, was, simply, an effort to show 
that every seeming innovation in prosodic experimentation 
had long since been tried, and the fact that since these 
ancient ‘ novelties” had not generally been adopted they 
had already been found wanting or of relative unim- 
portance. 

“Against experimentalism I have never been, nor am, 
an enemy. In at least one of my books there is an 
argument defending the inalienable right of the poet to 
break from past rules and blaze new paths—once he has 
mastered those past rules. It would be stupid to maintain 
the demise of radicalism solely on the ground that the 
‘Others’ group is dead together with the Dial and the 
Little Review and Tambour. It would be gross intol- 
erance to see no poetry in any field other than that of 
one’s own election; it is narrowing to keep one’s own 
medium confined always to a distinct type, manner, or 
school, refusing excursion into the experimental—or a 
home coming into the conservative. 
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“So long as there are traditionalists, conservatives, 
ultra-modernists, surrealists, romanticists, unintelligibil- 
itists, each creating what an unbiased critic (if there be 
such) must in honesty call authentic poetry, so long will 
it be manifestly impossible to deny a voice to any poetic 
expression as apposite and symptomatic of today. Of 
course, a strong belief in one’s special and usual field is 
necessary, but not a self-blinded faith that sees no poetry 
in any other field. 

“I have no quarrel with Mr. Fletcher for the beauty 
he has given us. I strongly admire his work. From 
where I sit, I see in my book-lined study his * Breakers 
and Granite,’ ‘Branches of Adam,’ ‘ The Black Rock,’ 
and his prose study of Paul Gauguin. I have no quarrel 
with the sincere ultra-modernists. When I was a verse 
editor no poet was denied entrance solely on the ground 
that he adhered to what Max Eastman called ‘ the cult of 
unintelligibility.. This openness to all schools was de- 
plored by many as being symbolic of Janus, as sitting on 
the fence, as having no definite editorial principles. You 
can’t please all the people all the time. 

“If latterly I have drawn in my outposts and been less 
willing to concede authenticity to much ultra-experimental 
work, this self-disciplining has been due to realization, 
first, that many of the arch-radicals I have known were 
quite obviously trying to be novel merely for novelty’s 
sake and were almost invariably adolescents though of 
mature years, who had never had the slightest grounding 
in the prosodic laws they were nonchalantly tossing aside 
to snare a will-o’-the-wisp; secondly, that the average 
radical poet is distinctly not dedicated to God the Living 
Reality, as Mr. Fletcher would hope were the case, but 
is dedicated wholly, either to the day-before-yesterday 
leader of his particular school, or to himself—and gen- 
erally he is his own god. If he accepts Mr. Fletcher’s 
‘beautiful adage that the love of poetry is greater than 
creeds,’ he would deify an art, the supreme art but still 
an art only striving for truth, above Truth itself; he 
would be elevating his love for a shifting human artistry 
above his belief in immutable divine law. 

“If this be the case, can a consistent Christian be con- 
demned for remaining a conservative poet? Can T. S. 
Eliot be scorned for returning to conservatism? But I 
leave to abler pens than mine, and because I think Mr. 
Fletcher is merely spoiling for a quarrel beyond the scope 
of the present discussion, his bland statement, that ‘ since 
the Reformation, Rome has slowly given up one-half of 
her kingdom, the cultural half.’ 

“When Mr. Fletcher reminds me of Father Hopkins’ 
orthodoxy as a Catholic, he infers that I doubted it. Not 
at all. I must again remind Mr. Fletcher that I was not 
attacking, even when mentioning, either the creeds or the 
poetics of those listed in my article; I was simply showing 
that novelties have not been novelties—that David the 
Psalmist made use of polyphonic prose; not that he was 
an idolater or failed to pay pew rent! That Gerard 
Hopkins’ excursions into experiment long antedated little 
boys’ poetic gymnastics of today; not that he was a fetich 
worshiper and said Black Mass! Incidentally, Father 
Hopkins’ history is familiar to me, and at my winter 
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home I have his book of poems (was the first edition 
1916, as Mr. Fletcher says? I thought it was 1918). Mr. 
Fletcher says I have Hopkins’ date wrong. I mentioned 
no dates, I referred to his poems of seventy-five years 
ago, and he was producing (unpublished) poems at that 
time—see Father Lahey’s illuminating study of the poet. 

“In conclusion, let me compliment Mr. Fletcher both 
for his denial that a poem is to be interpreted only in the 
surface meaning, and upon his plea for a greater knowl- 
edge of language, of languages (only, must we be Ezra 
Pounds and plant that lingual knowledge typographically 
in every poem?). Vocabulary is a sine qua non to poetic 
craftsmanship, but ability to manipulate words does not 
perforce require one to be arch-radical. G. K. Chesterton 
can make use of from one hundred thousand to two hun- 
dred thousand words, and yet in conservative dress he 
wrote the greatest ballad of modern times, ‘ Lepanto.’ 

“Of course a surface meaning is not the only possible 
one; there we are agreed. But there must also be a sur- 
face meaning, a surface clarity, there must be something 
from which to spring into the experimentalist’s nebulae 
to seek the subtleties. There must, moreover, be more 
than surface for the eye. A poem by Cummings can be 
enjoyed as a picture would be, visually in the main, and 
only in infinitesimal degree by the ear and by the mind. 
Can Cummings be enjoyed by the soul?” 

That closing question about Cummings is cunning and 
deep. The present writer prefers silence. While he 
admires the work of the moderns and of Mr. Fletcher, 
he is stunned by the cummings and the steins and the 
transitionists. Even by joyce. 

Between the old and the new in poetry there should be no 
more quarrel than there should be between a grandfather 
and a grandson. The man of twenty should not adopt a 
graybeard costume ; and the man of eighty must not con- 
demn the hatless youth in “shorts.” What is good in 
the old must endure; what is good in the new mut be 
given parallel space. In all that may rightly be called 
poetry, there is a time element and an eternal element. 
The heretic of Mr. Musser is he who distorts the time 
element. The traditionalist of Mr. Fletcher is he who 
does not recognize the change in time. But in the old as 
in the new, there persists that eternal element which is 
the soul of all poetry. 


REVIEWS 


Poetry and the Criticism of Life. By H. W. Garrop. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

It is very hard to express the pleasure one receives from a book 
like Professor Garrod’s. There have been of late so many volumes 
of stodgy scientific research, so many reports written in the dull 
spirit of the pedagogue that one was almost forced to turn to the 
ingenuous findings of the undergraduate for freshness of criticism. 
“ Poetry and the Criticism of Life” is a collection of the Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures delivered at Harvard during the scholastic 
year 1929-30. Frankly uninterested in the metaphysic of poetry, 
Professor Garrod is nevertheless concerned about the disappear- 
ance of “the echo of magnificence of mind” among the modern 
poets. He finds that mere poetical truth is impossible, that after 
all, consciously or unconsciously, every great poet has been at 
the same time a great moral teacher, and that didacticism is 
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opprobrious, not because it teaches, but rather because it does not 
teach at all. Mr. Garrod is no mere amateur; an ancient acquain- 
tance with the muse has convinced him that the real poet is the 
vates of Horace, the man of the splendid vision who has no 
time to waste on the secondary interests of his craft. The lecture 
on the poetry of Matthew Arnold is a rare appreciation. The 
rediscovery of the Victorians, evidenced in the renewed attention 
of men like Macy and Lucas, is resulting in the recasting of 
traditional rankings. Arnold's is the rising star, and almost pro- 
portionately as his critical and religious essays dwindle in general 
interest his poetry is the more appreciated. Garrod makes a great 
deal of the Marguerite episode in Arnold's life, developing fairly 
evenly the thesis that the academician gradually destroyed the 
poet. What Arnold might have written had he been compelled by 
circumstance to live in an attic instead of the neat apartment at 
Oxford or the drawing rooms of “ sweetness and light” must be 
one of the ifs of literary history. The other lectures in the volume, 
on the prose of Arnold, on Emerson, Clough, “ The Testament 
of Beauty,” and “ The Methods of Criticism” are equally fine. 
One cannot avoid mentioning the literary manners of Professor 
Garrod. There is not the slightest trace of the dogmatic in any 
of his writings; he remains scholarly aloof from the destructive- 
ness of so many of the critics who have not had the ability to 
reach beyond mistakes, which are always obvious, to the more 
elusive beauty which requires a certain amount of vision and 
“magnificence of mind” for its attainment. fe 





Social and Economic History of the United States. Vol. I. 
By Harry J. Carman. New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 
$4.00. 

This volume emphasizes the Old World background of discovery 
and colonization of the New World, the social and economic life 
of the colonists, the causes of the conflict between Great Britain 
and the colonies, the social and economic results of the Revolu- 
tion, the struggle for control of the new Republic, the conquest 
and settlement of the West, the development of American culture 
from 1800, and the industrialization of the North. Professor 
Carman is not afraid to stress the prime importance of the lucra- 
tive three-cornered trade of colonial New England. The founda- 
tion of many Puritan fortunes was laid in the traffic in molasses, 
rum, and slaves with the West Indies and Africa. He is fair to 
the British loyalists and does not exaggerate the weight of revo- 
lutionary sentiment in the colonies. Frontier forces in the growth 
of democracy and popular religion are correctly appraised. Al- 
though political history is not neglected, the author is more con- 
cerned with the buckles that adorned the planters’ imported shoes 
and the homespun which warmed the frontier farmer. Furniture, 
dress, amusements, games, household manufactures, town and 
country life bring the period into sharper focus for the social- 
minded reader. The Catholic contribution to American culture 
is lightly dismissed. Although the work of Robert Morris is 
noted, not a word is said about Oliver Pollock who financed 
George Rogers Clark in his winning of the trans-Allegheny 
region nor about Haym Salamon, the Philadelphia Jew who saved 
the patriot cause from bankruptcy more than once. Following the 
best educational theory, Professor Carman’s treatment is topical 
without entirely neglecting chronology. The suggested readings 
at the end of each chapter are valuable. There has been a lavish 
as well as apt use of maps, graphs, and other illustrative material. 
Industry, social life, the arts and crafts certainly have their share 
of the picture. But why point to James Harvey Robinson as the 
precursor of the “new history”? Every principle involving the 
proper perspective on social and economic factors in political 
evolution was outlined by Lord Macaulay in his celebrated chapter 
on the state of England in 1685. There is altogether too much 
log-rolling and back-slapping among American scholars. J. F. T. 





The Story of the Church. By Joun CiLover Monsma. New 
York: Henkle. $3.00. 
Mr. Monsma has achieved the apparently impossible task of 
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writing a History of the Church suitable for a Public School. 
Every fact that might taint an American mind with the suspicion 
of a supernatural element is conscientiously expunged. All men- 
tion of the Resurrection is scrupulously avoided. It is not so much 
as hinted that St. Paul or the martyrs or the theologians or the 
apologists or in fact anybody in the last two thousand years ever 
gave a thought to that horribly un-American possibility. Once 
indeed there is a dark allusion “to the life of God in the human 
soul,” but the word Grace itself is only allowed-to appear once 
in the whole history of the Church. And yet—such is the tragic 
pathos of the modern American Protestant soul—Mr. Monsma 
believes in “the supernatural elements in the Scripture,” as he 
tells us, “ with all my heart.” But he was determined to “ invite 
the attention of everybody—Jew and Gentile, Roman Catholic and 
Protestant, believer and unbeliever,” and as a consequence, has 
limited his story to “those events that by common consent belong 
to the plain and ordinary facts of history.” Common consent. Mr. 
Monsma is a Presbyterian clergyman; but he must remember that 
whatever the theological merits of democratization as applied to 
the hierarchy, “common consent” is not the generally accepted 
criterion of historical authenticity. The historian has no right to 
unreasoning rebellion against the royal supremacy of fundamental 
principles; nor may he declare supernatural happenings to be an 
effete and illegitimate aristocracy, so long as the facts are authen- 
tic. Still less may the historian allow a bourgeois imagination to 
usurp the place of evidence. This Mr. Monsma does. He tells us 
for example that Our Lord had “a small black beard that was 
neatly kept.” He knows nothing of the historically documented 
account of St. Paul’s conversion, but he knows that Saul of Tarsus 
had “a grin on his face . . and burst into a strange laugh” 
as he watched the contortions of the dying Stephen. By a simi- 
larly bold use of constructive modern thought Mr. Monsma finds 
that though “the leading principle of the Jesuits is that of love 
of God and of their fellow man. . . their constitutions con- 
tained another principle . . . the end justifies the means. . 
Sanctified sins, therefore! Holy hellishness.””, As Mr. Monsma 
says in another connection: “There is only one mistake in this 
assertion, and that is that it is not true.” G.G.W. 





Hinduism Invades America. By WeNveLL THomas, Ph.D. 
New York: The Beacon Press. $3.00. 

After a brief and comprehensive survey of the origins and 
teachings of Hinduism, Mr. Thomas launches into the story of 
the first Hindu foundation in America—the Vedanta Society, 
founded in 1894 by Vivekananda. This pioneer was the disciple of 
one Ramakrishna, a Hindu “ saint,’ and professed, as did his 
master, a highly ascetical and mystical form of Hinduism. Natu- 
rally, such a system is limited to a relatively small number of 
followers. The other important Hindu cult to take root in Amer- 
ica was Yogoda, established by Swami Yogananda, an astute 
organizer who knows how to appeal to American tastes. Some 
idea of his approach may be gained from the fact that he once 
addressed a commercial club on “ How to Charge Your Business 
Battery Out of the Cosmos” (p. 149). Yogananda’s system prom- 
ises practical results in the conduct of every-day affairs, and hence 
is much more favored than the Ramakrishna movement. The 
author illustrates the apparent liberalism of these cults. They all 
profess the equality of religions, and many of Yogananda’s fol- 
lowers are members of various other creeds. The real meaning be- 
hind these liberal teachings is that all religions are only “ paths 
of Hinduism in general” (p. 62). Mr. Thomas has endeavored to 
discover just what type of person these beliefs attract. In order to 
do so, he has sent out questionnaires to the members, but the not- 
ably small return hardly warrants any definite conclusions to be 
drawn. It is a well-known fact that many women are in the van- 
guard of the movement. In Mr. Thomas’s opinion, the fact that 
these cults can be easily accepted without any critical effort, con- 
stitutes one of the leading reasons for their propagation. As for 
the future of the cults, the author feels that the Ramakrishna 


movement will endure only so long as “ sufficient wistful Ameri- 
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cans exist to support the kindly sweet-tempered swamis” (p. 25), 
while the Yogoda group, since it has adopted American methods 
and forms, in time will be changed until it becomes a sort of New 
Thought. Unfortunately, in treating of the relations between Hindu 
and Christian thought, Mr. Thomas is sometimes in error. For in- 
stance, he insists that St. Thomas and St. Augustine were tinged 
with Hindu dualism, a tenet which they have caused to survive in 
the Church. There is also a brief treatment of various other sects 
which have some percentage of Hindu mysticism or philosophy, 
such as Bahaism, Theosophy, Christian Science, etc. The average 
reader will doubtless find this book heavy reading, but it is never- 
theless almost indispensable for the student of religious movements 
in America. There is a copious bibliography, a directory of certain 
Hindu organizations in America, as well as an index and an intro- 
duction by Harry Emerson Fosdick w.cs. 





The X Y Z of Communism. By EtHan T. Corton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00. 

“The A B C of Communism” was prepared by Bukharin and 
Preobrazhensky to serve as a primer of Soviet philosophy and 
religion. “The X Y Z of Communism” represents an effort 
factually to illustrate what certain main theories expounded in 
the Soviet catechism prove to involve in terms of action, when 
serious and resourceful believers in them obtain power and pro- 
ceed to apply them in human life. Class warfare, for example, 
means “By springtime not one kulak, priest, or nepman is to re- 
main.” The dictatorship of the proletariat implies starvation for 
the “intellectuals,” the domination of 150,000,000 people by 2,- 
000,000, and the substitution of rations for wages. Logically enough 
Trotsky can say: “it is . victims that move humanity for- 
ward.” Or as one of the Communist leaders confided humorously 
to a friend, “ There may be as many political parties in Soviet 
Russia as can be imagined, but on one condition—that the Com- 
munist party be in power and the others in jail.” This would be fair 
enough if everybody could join the party, but the figures disclose 
that in 1929 admission was refused to 16 per cent of workers, 19 
per cent of peasant members of agricultural collectives, 55 per cent 
of individual peasant owners, 74.5 per cent of employes, and 47 per 
cent of students and other groups. To be sure, the Communist 
experiment begins with full recognition of the whole-hearted desire 
and purpose of the leaders to better the condition of the worker 
class, indeed, consistently favor it at the expense of all other 
classes of the population. In practice bread queues form at three 
o'clock in the morning, while the shortage of meat, eggs, milk, and 
butter is acute. Consequently, you find “the general consensus 
that there was more to eat before the war than there is today.” 
According to Mr. Colton, city housing generally continues intoler- 
able to decency and health. Revealing beyond volumes that might 
be written, was one of the answers to the question put to a 
Moscow class: “ What is your idea of an ideal home?” One child 
replied: “A room through which strangers do not have to pass 
to get to their room.” Mr. Colton’s chapter on “The Youth 
Product” is the most revealing in the book. Those who are pon- 
dering the Soviet experiment in terms of the future will find some 
answers to their questionings there. i» A 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Story of the Drama.—Joseph Richard Taylor in his in- 
teresting and scholarly volume tells “The Story of the Drama: 
Beginnings to the Commonwealth” (Boston: Expression Com- 
pany. $4.50). After a splendid defense of the Drama League and 
professors, the author divides his narrative into seven sections: 
creative sources, the Greek period, the Roman period, Eastern 
drama, medieval drama, continental drama and the period of great 
English drama. There follows, then, a discussion of “ the universal 
elements of drama” and an appendix containing the principles of 
dramatic criticism. This is a volume which the general reader 
will delight in for its very interesting story told in charming, inti- 
mate style; and the student will treasure it as a storehouse of 
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valuable information to be kept close to hand for ready reierence. 

In two volumes, Allardyce Nicoll, Professor of English language 
and literature in the University of London, gives “A History of 
Early Nineteenth Century Drama: 1800-1850” ( Macmillan. $11.00). 
In volume I the author discusses the period under such headings 
as, the audience; the theater; actors, authors, managers and pub- 
lishers; the dramatic conditions of the age; melodrama; farces ; 
burlettas and comic operas; burlesques and extravaganzas; trag- 
edies and dramas. Volume II lists and gives data concerning ap- 
proximately 12,000 plays produced between 1800 and 1850, among 
which are thousands which have never been mentioned in any 
work on the theater or in any dramatic encyclopedia. 

Short studies of the relation between drama and religion appear 
in two pamphlets recently issued: “ Church and Stage” (Catholic 
Truth Society of Ireland), by the Rev. M. H. Gaffney, O.P., and 
“ Religion and Drama: Friends or Enemies?” (Century Com- 
pany), by Fred Eastman; and a small volume by Oscar Cargill, 
under the title “Drama and Liturgy” (Columbia University 
Press. $2.50). : 

The sixth series of “One Act Plays ‘or Stage and Study” 
(Samuel French. $3.00) is a collection of twenty-one contemporary 
plays by American, English and Irish dramatists. The same pub- 
lishers issue attractive editions of the popular hits: “Green Grow 
the Lilacs,” by Lynn Riggs; “ Philip Goes Forth,” by George 
Kelly; “That’s Gratitude,” by Frank Craven; and “ The In- 
spector General,” by Nikolai Gogol. 





Chapbooks.—The University of Washington continues its 
Chapbooks (65 cents), under the editorial direction of Glenn 
Hughes, with an excellent study by Joseph T. Shipley on “ The 
Literary Isms.” Here in brief, clear terms are defined and evalu- 
ated such terms as “classicism,” “ romanticism,” “naturalism,” 
“imagism,” “dadaism” and other bewildering terms used some- 
times loosely by writers to designate a point of view or a method. 
“ Debunking Science” is a straightforward but restrained pro- 
test, by E. T. Bell, against “the unwarranted creeds and crass 
superstitions being injected into the clean body of science.” 
V. F. Calverton views “ American Literature at the Crossroads ” 
and concludes that the revolutionary critic believes that, granted 
the craftsmanship, our aim should be to make art serve man as a 
thing of action and not to make man serve art as a thing of escape. 
——Victor Vinde writes a defense and an appreciation of “ Sigrid 
Undset: A Nordic Moralist.” While Mr. Vinde, at times, shows 
insight and sympathetic understanding, he disappoints the reader 
with many of his conclusions and startles one with such statements 
as this: “The moral betterment which Christianity has wrought, 
though which humanity would probably have acquired anyway, 
does not exist in the world of Sigrid Undset.” Perhaps, the writer 
is boldest when he attempts to make an absolute Freudian out of 
Sigrid Undset. 











Treasury of Faith—To the excellent little volumes already 
issued in the Treasury of the Faith Series (Macmillan. 90 cents 
each), the following titles have been added: “ Death and Judg- 
ment,” by Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B.; in this little book Dom 
Vonier confronts the leaders of soul-shrinking secularism with 
the glorious standard of the Risen Christ. “ Extreme Unction,” 
by the Rev. J. P. Arendzen; a complete and comprehensive treat- 
ise. “ The Christian Priesthood,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Canon 
C. Cronin; Catholics will derive great benefit from this volume. 
——" The Mystical Body of Christ,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Canon 
Myers; this treatise admirably unites the detachment of the scholar 
and the fervor of the preacher. “The Sacrament of Confirma- 











tion,” by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. C. Kolbe; a little volume rich in 
doctrine and appeal to the Catholic heart——“ The Sacrament of 
the Eucharist,” by the Rev. George D. Smith; as remarkable a 
stimulus as it is an extraordinary exposition———* The Holy 
Ghost,” by the Rev. John M. T. Barton; a summary of Catholic 
theology concerning the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity and 
His action in the Church and in the individual soul. 
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Sympathetic to Bare Feet. The House Opposite. On the 
Edge. The Forge. The Bridge of Desire. 


In an earlier novel Jonathan Leonard satirized “ The Meddlers ” 
as a Class. In his latest book, “ Sympathetic to Bare Feet " (Viking. 
$2.50), he gives a specific type of meddler in the character of 
Daniel Mannister. Credited as an inventor and almost worshiping 
machinery he expects that human lives can be made to run with 
the same mechanical precision as his devices for manufacturing 
boxes. Bat he is disappointed in the case of his granddaughter, 
Edith Mannister, who resents the meddling of Daniel. The grand- 
father attempts to marry Edith to the most eligible man in Augden 
Mills; and failing in this decides on another suitable young mar. 
But it is only the judicious intervention of Martin Deering that 
saves the willful Edith from marrying the handsome, broad- 
shouldered truck driver at the factory. Here are familiar scenes 
pictured with new and fresh colors and with strong, sure strokes 
which make the story interesting for its presentation. 

The old friend of Farjeon mystery fans, “ Bill,” once again shuf- 
fles front and center to take a bow. The show is over and this 
eccentric character has given another creditable performance. 
“ Bill” is the main actor in “ The House Opposite” (Dial. $2.00), 
by J. Jefferson Farjeon. Here is told a story which from begin- 
ning to end may easily bewilder and completely mystify the reader. 
It is a good book to waste a summer hour because it does not 
weary one with too much strenuous action, however much it may 
bore with its characterizations. 

Walter de la Mare in his collection of stories called “On the 
Edge” (Knopf. $3.00) touches the edge of comedy, pathos, trag- 
edy, horror, and simple fantasy. There are eight stories in this 
volume reflecting as many moods which are shared by the reader. 
“Crewe” and “ The Green Room” are less successful than “ The 
Willows” and “ The Orgy: An Idyll.” None of the stories, how- 
ever, is very important. They give evidence, at time, of a fine 
sense of humor which is thoroughly enjoyed by the reader. 

The dramatization of the problem has become the chief method 
of the novelist. Practically every outstanding novel, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Priestley’s Dickensian romances, has been built 
around one or another of the sociological difficulties of modern 
life. T. S. Stribling employs this method very successfully in “ The 
Forge” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). Possessed of a wide acquain- 
tance with southern life, Mr. Stribling retains little of the con- 
ventional cavalier romance in this study of the Vaiden family 
during the Civil War era. He manages to present a great number 
of characters from every stratum of southern society without de- 
stroying the impression of the book. And although he has accom- 
plished an admirable summary of the south, as far as one can 
determine, it is equally true that his realism is as photographic and 
crude in spots as the work of his coworker in the same field, Wil- 
liam Faulkner. There is at least one episode that is as brutal as it 
is unnecessary. It is unfortunate that Mr. Stribling’s vigor leads 
him into the physical. 

Before Warwick Deeping became a best-selling novelist, he 
wrote novels that showed no remarkable sale. One of these 
was “ Bridge of Desire” (McBride. $2.00). But now, this older 
book, in a reissue, ranks with the popularity of his latest book. 
The older are not inferior to the newer novels. “The Bridge 
of Desire” has for a sub-title, “a novel of marital unrest.” The 
characterization is explicit. Martin Frensham is a dramatist of 
renown. He is analyzed by the author as restless, even though 
his wife is wholly understanding of him, wholly inspirational, 
and wholly necessary. At the critical moment, a more ardent, 
passionate woman ensnares him and carries him off with her. 
They seek, together, happiness and fuller inspiration for his 
dramas. They find neither, and separate. The deserted wife 
remains loyal through his escapade. And to the utter surprise 
that Mr. Deeping seeks to evoke from the reader, Frensham 
is accepted by his wife when he returns humbled and ashamed. 
There is some good searching of character and motives in the 
story, some faulty attitudes towards moral principles, and a 
smooth style that rises to dramatic incidents. 
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words. 
in this department. 
munications. 


Why Not Catholic Poetry Week? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The article by Katherine Brégy in the issue of America for 
May 23 contains an excellent suggestion. “ Would it not seem suit- 
able,” she asks, “that the art of the Church should enrich and 
sanctify Poetry Week by dedicating it to a knowledge of Catholic 
poetry?” One can hardly conceive any possible ground for a 
negative answer to this question. But will anything be done? The 
apathy with which—at least, in many fields—good suggestions of 
this kind are received makes one question, at times, whether the 
phrase Catholic action does not contain a contradiction in terms. 

Here, it seems to me, is a splendid opportunity for the Catholic 
Poetry Society to justify its existence. Next year’s Poetry Week 
is a long way off and, unless preparations are soon begun, Miss 
Brégy and her suggestion as to its fruitful observance will be for- 
gotten, long before it comes. Propaganda could be started now, 
our Catholic college men and women might be interested, and all 
our poets, mature writer and budding genius alike, encouraged 
to employ their talents in this splendid cause. And, as Poetry 
Week occurs in May, it seems fitting that special attention should 
be paid to the celebration of the praises of our Blessed Mother. 
How about it? 


New York. ee 


“Conob” and Papal Coins 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Ancient coins do not lie, but the meaning of their symbols is 
sometimes obscure. Such numismatic enigmas are variously inter- 
preted, and in the absence of conclusive evidence every interpreta- 
tion which does not contradict known facts is entitled to a certain 
amount of respect. But some interpretations are less plausible than 
others, and it is possible for an interpretation to be so fantastic 
as to be practically excluded from serious consideration. 

As Adrian I, the founder of Papal coinage, has been dead for 
more than eleven centuries, we cannot tell with absolute certainty 
what he meant by the letters CONOB on his coins. It is there- 
fore possible that he meant “ Civitates Omnes Nostrae Obediunt 
Benerationi,” as stated by Mann in his “ The Lives of the Popes 
in the Middle Ages” (2nd. Ed., Vol. I, p. 487), and repeated in a 
recent issue of AMERICA (May 23, p. 158). Such a manifesto 
coming from the Papacy in the year 774 or thereabouts would be 
of uncommon interest to students of the Temporal Power. But, 
unfortunately, this reading of CONOB enjoys only the most tenu- 
ous kind of extrinsic probability, and the intrinsic probability is all 
against it. 

Mann’s authority was Pizzamiglio, “ Prime monete papali,” p. 42. 
Pizzamiglio cites Georgios Kedrenos, who is the ultimate authority 
for this thousand-year-old error. His outline of history (Adam 
to 1057 A. D.) is an unscholarly and somewhat barbarous com- 
pendium written some three centuries after the CONOB coins 
of Adrian I were struck. Long before his time the meaning of 
those letters had been forgotten. The interpretation which he gives 
is probably one of those popular but altogether erroneous explana- 
tions, like the reading “J Have Suffered” for the mark JHS. 

CONOB was so ancient that its origin and true meaning were 
wrapped in obscurity. It was not invented by Adrian I, and it 
had nothing to do with the Papacy. Its first appearance was on 
the gold solidi of the Emperor Valentinian I circa 370 A. D. 
(see Bernhart, “Handbuch zur Miinzkunde,” text, p. 327). It 
consisted of two parts, CON (CONstantinopoli) and OB (OBry- 
sum). The two together meant something like “ refined gold from 
the mint of Constantinople.” Coins of the Emperor Zeno carry 
the less abbreviated form CON.OBRY, and OBRYZUM was 
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stamped by a mint official on a gold ingot still extant. Obryzum is 
late Latin for obrussum, a technical word used by gold refiners 
for pure gold. Thus we have auri solidos probitos obryziacos 
optimos pensantes on a late Latin papyrus. As for CON (or 
CONS), it was the distinguishing mark of the imperial mint of 
Constantinople. Antioch used ANTOB on its gold pieces; Aquileia 
used AQUOB; Thessalonica, TESOB; Treves, TROB; Medio- 
lanum, MDOB; Sirmium, S/ROB. 

After the fall of the Western Empire and its imperial mints, the 
great mint of Constantinople acquired a vast prestige in the mone- 
tary world. The barbarians were at first content to produce crude 
copies of its coins. Later the head of the emperor gave way to 
that of the local barbarian ruler, but CONOB was retained. We 
find it stamped on coins of the Suevi, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Franks, Lombards and Frisians. Sometimes it is 
misspelled or made up of letters distorted almost beyond recog- 
nition. Occasionally it is used on metals to which it does not 
properly belong, such as silver, copper, electrum and billon. 

All of these facts point to the conclusion that by the end of 
the sixth century, the original meaning of CONOB had been 
forgotten in the West. Even the Byzantine mints which were 
opened in Rome and Ravenna showed a similar ignorance of its 
true significance, for they too fell into the habit of stamping on 
their coins, and applying it to metals to which it did not belong. 
CONOB was now a numismatic fixture, like our E PLURIBUS 
UNUM. It was no longer a mint mark, and it had ceased to 
signify pure gold. It was merely a mark which people were ac- 
customed to see on good coinage. They probably treated it as 
a noun or an adjective, meaning something like our STERLING. 

With this premised, we are in a position to consider the begin- 
nings of Papal coinage. If we compare the denarius of Adrian I 
(shown in Engel, “ Traité de numismatique du moyen age,” Vol. I, 
p. 284) with the last coigs struck in the Byzantine mint at Rome 
by authority of the joint emperors Constantine V and Leo IV 
(shown in Sabatier, “ Description générale des monnaies byzan- 
tines,” plate Ixx, no. 21), we find a resemblance which is fatal to 
Kedrenos’ explanation of CONOB. The reverse of Adrian’s first 
coin is an accurate copy of the last Byzantine coin struck in 
Rome. Both have as their type the cross potent; both have the 
mint-mark RM in the field; both have CONOB in the exergue; 
the only difference is that the legend of the Byzantine coin reads 
VICTORI AUG[US]TO, in reference to the military victories 
of the emperor, and the Papal coin has V/CTORIA DN N, in 
reference to the victory of Our Lord on the Cross. 

What probably happened was this. As soon as Adrian I was 
assured of his position as a temporal ruler by the donation of 
Charlemagne, he proceeded to issue a supply of coinage to replace 
the disappearing Byzantine money. For this purpose he re- 
opened the old Byzantine mint in Rome, which had been aban- 
doned by the Eastern authorities some time between the years 
751 and 773. He made use of its equipment, and may even (as 
seems likely from the similarity of style) have employed its old 
die sinkers to cut his dies. They copied the last Byzantine coins 
issued by the mint, making only such changes as were absolutely 
necessary. This may have been laziness on their part, but it was 
a prudent move on the part of the Pope, for, when people have 
grown used to a certain type of coin, the transition to a new 
type must be made gradually. Hence the time-honored CONOB 
on the reverse. Later, when public confidence in the new coinage 
had been established, it was dropped. 

St. Louis. Craupe H. Herrmaus, S.J. 


Back Numbers of “Catholic Mind” 
To the Editor of America: 

The America Press is badly in need of back numbers of the 
Catholic Mind, prior to 1930; also of copies of America for 
January 10, 1931. If any readers of America wish to part with 
their old copies of these magazines they are asked to communi- 
cate with the business office, 461 Eighth Avenue. 

New York. Francis P, LeBurre, S.J. 














